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BOAT RACE ON CHARLES RIVER. 

The exciting scene depicted on this page, by our artist, Mr. Hill, 
who made the drawing expressly for us, is the conclusion of the 
race between the clab boats Huron and Volant, which took place 
on the 16th ult., i@ presence Of a large concourse of spectators. 
The locality is faithfully represented. The houses in the back- 
ground of the picture, are the fine ones recently built on Western 
Avenue; in front and to the left, are Braman’s baths, and boat- 
houses. From the baths, a line was drawn to the judges’ boat, to 
form a starting-point for the race; the Volant is represented as 
having crossed it, and the Huron coming up. In the foreground 
is the judges’ boat ; beyond the Volant is one of the boats of the 
Union club; and the gentleman pulling the extremely narrow one 
is Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, who is very partial to 
this manly exercise, for which no city in the world has such facili- 
ties as Boston, the fine expanse of Charles River being unimpeded 
by navigation and the dangers incident to the passage of steamers. 
Our sketch, through the kindness of Mr. Braman, was made from 
the judges’ boat. Of the two boats engaged in this spirited race, 
the Huron is owned by a club of Harvard College students, and 
the Volant is well known as the champion of the Charles River 


Association. The race was not for money, but a set of colors was 
to be given by the loser to the winner in the generous contest. The 
race was to be pulled over the usual three mile course on Charles 
River, the boats to be governed by ordinary rules, to start from the 
judges’ line at half-past four, to round the stake at the upper end, 
pulling starboard oars. Both crews had been thoroughly and 
severely trained, and came to the line in most excellent condition. 
The following are the names and positions of the crews, as re- 
ported in the Traveller. Volant—Stroke, R. H. Stevenson, No. 
2, A. H. Clark, No.3, J. C. Putnam, No.4, R. Pratt, No 5, R. F. 
Clark, No. 6, T. G. Stevenson ; Huron—Stroke, S. B. Parkman, 
No. 2, C. F. Walcott, No. 3, W. H. Elliott, No. 4, W. G. Gold- 
smith, No. 5, A. E. B. Agassiz, No. 6, J. J. Storrow. Mr. Gren- 
ville T. W. Braman acted as judge for the Volant, and Mr. Alfred 
Whitman, Jr. for the Huron. At quarter past four the gun was 
fired, the boats disappeared under their houses for a moment, and 
in another minute came out—the crews stripped and ready for the 
race. The Volants wore scarlet caps, white, close-fitting body 
shirts, and dark trowsers ; the Hurons, white, flat caps, with red 
band, white shirts and white trowsers. Both crews looked ad- 
mirably. The judges were between the boats, able to see that 


they were even, and to direct their movements with much greater 
facility than is possible from a boat moored at the end of the line. 
The word was given by Mr. Whitman, and the boats started at 4 
h. 37 min. 30 sec. The Volant led. She had gained a length at 
the end of the first eighth of a mile, and throughout the race, pulled 
steadily ahead of her rival, at no time losing any part of her ad- 
vantage. Off the lower breakwater, on the up-stretch, there were 
two lengths of clear water between the boats. The distance of the 
Volants increased to three or four at the upper breakwater—they 
were at least five ahead after rounding the stake, and on the home- 
stretch gained in about the same proportion, coming in with a lead 
of ten or eleven lengths. Both boats having started at 4 h. 37 
min. 30 sec., returned as follows: Volant, 4 h. 58 min. 30 sec.— 
time, 21 min.; Huron, 4 h. 59 min. 8 sec.—time, 21 min. 38 see. ; 
difference in favor of the Volant, 38 sec. The time is good, better, 
the Traveller says, than any amateur six-oar has made in public 
on this course. Neither boat, however, came down to its practice 
time. The Huron has been round in 20 min. 50 sec.; and it is 
said the Volant has accomplished it in 19 min. 52 sec., which, if 
correct, is very much better than anything recorded. This sport 
was witnessed with much interest by the spectators. 
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[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


MADAME DE SOLANGE. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ir was towards the last of the year 1775. Two men were seated 
opposite each other near a desk covered with open books and sealed 
parchments. The costume of the first announced one of the most 
brilliant noblemen of the court of Louis XVI., while the second 
wore the black coat and cambric ruffles which designated the 
lawyer. 

“So, Monsieur Durocher,” resumed the young nobleman, “ you 
assure me the fortune of Madame de Solange amounts to not less 
than a hundred thousand pounds per annum—that it is free from 
debt and unincumbered ?” 

“I can affirm it to you,” replied the notary. 

“ Well; tell me honestly what you know of her, and what you 
think of her.” 

“Her father was a porter, and afterwards a pawn-broker. He 
died, leaving her two millions. An ordinary woman would have 
been satisfied with this, but Madame de Solange wished to be a 
court lady. She discovered a poor nobleman who consented to 
give her his name; it was the Marquis de Solange. Indolent, 
unambitious, and now almost in his second childhood, all sem- 
blance of authority has been by degrees withdrawn from him. He 
lives alone in a retired apartment, and trembles at the voice of his 
wife. No one obeys him ; he speaks to no one, and no one speaks 
to him. His daughter alone, who has just left a convent, mani- 
fests affection for him; but this consolation will soon be taken 
away, for Mademoiselle Jeanne is to be disposed of in marriage 
as soon as a noble son-in-law shall appear.” 

“ That son-in-law is found, Monsieur Durocher,” said the noble- 
man. 

“J suspected as much.” 

“This marriage has been proposed to me, and what I have just 
learned from you has decided me. You know that a rich alliance 
is necessary to re-establish my fortune, and enable me to take a 
house suitable to my rank. The ambition of Madame de Solange 
will aid in forwarding my interests; her daughter’s dowry will 
furnish the means. Let the contracts be drawn up by to-morrow.” 

“J doubt whether this will be possible, monsieur count ; I shall 
have some deeds to look up, some titles to ascertain.” 


“Have you not the aid of Jerome Bouvart, your clerk, who, 
you say, is as skillful as yourself ?” 

“He was so, but is greatly changed of late. He has become as 
pale and mute as a trappist, and is always absent-minded.” 

“ The fellow is in love,” said M. de Lanoy. 

“J thought so, when I saw how frequently he visited his cousin 
at the convent of the Visitation; but for two months past, he has 
scarcely been there at all.” 

“No matter, Durocher,”’ resumed the count. ‘‘ Be diligent; I 
wish to terminate this affair; I need not recommend discretion.” 

At these words, M. de Lanoy waved his hand with that imperti- 
nent familiarity which at this period constituted good manners, 
advanced towards the door, which the notary respectfully opened, 
and disappeared, hamming, down the crooked stairway. 

In Versailles, at first sight, only the century of Louis XIV. 
appears ; palaces, gardens, squares, streets, boulevards—all seem 
to bear the same stamp of despotic splendor. Everywhere appears 


that inflexible will of the great king who brought everything iuto 
a straight line, and subjected nature to the same etiquette with his 
court. To find the France of succeeding centuries, we must look 
for it in retired squares, where are hidden hotels with their fronts 
carved in wreaths ; cottages with concealed doors, above which 
Cupids keep guard; gardens with long avenues and shady arbors. 


There the society of Louis XV., fatigued with the symmetrical 
brilliancy of the preceding reign, came to conceal its vices among 
court and garden, not through modesty, but through sensuality ; for 
the eighteenth century was, above all, an age of pleasure, relying on 
nothing, sporting with everything, and preparing its own ruin with 
the voluptuous frivolity with which Sardavapalu: arranged his 
funeral pile. 


It is to one of these hotels of the era Pompadour that I must 
now transport you. Built some sixty years before at the extremi- 
ty of the Rue Montbauron, the pavilion of Madame de Solange 
had all the fantastic ornament and affected graces of the age. It 
was reached by a narrow court, on which opened a side-door serv- 
ing as an entrance. The facade, which could not be perceived 
from without, overlooked a terrace bordered with orange trees in 
boxes, and a parterre almost entirely garnished with tulips and 
hyacinths. The remainder of the garden was divided into narrow 
beds, bordered with sage, lavender or rosemary. In the midst, 
stood a dial of white marble, and here and there statues peeped 
oat among the shrubbery, cut in grotesque forms. An avenue of 
lindens, from each end of the house, conducted to a large arbor of 
vines and honeysuckles, beneath which, in summer, Madame de 


Solange sometimes received her visitors. 

At the moment our story commences, an old man and a young 
girl were sitting there alone. The old man wore a costume of 
almost coquettish elegance. His hair, carefully frizzled, was 
slightly powdered ; an enamelled snuff-box was visible in one of 
the pockets of his embroidered vest; his silk stockings wero fas- 
tened by a buckle of wrought gold, and a diamond of great value 
sparkled on each hand. But this luxury of ornament only served 
to render his decrepitude more perceptible. His countenanee had 
a sickly aspect; his lips, always half open, were agitated with a 
nervous tremor, and his eyes, of a tender blue, had a timid and 
vague expression. 

As for the young girl, she seemed in all the splendor of early 


youth. Her air was at once modest and attractive; she might 
have served as a model for one of Wattean’s madonnas. Her 
costume participated in this double expression; convent habits 
seemed partly to have yielded to the elegance of the court. 

She was holding in her hand @ tragedy of Voltaire, and reading 
aloud. Suddenly she paused. The old man had fallen asleep. 


The young girl laid the book in her chair and approached him ° 


softly ; but this movement made him re-open his eyes. 

“‘ Ah, I have awakened you, father!” exclaimed she, with regret. 

“Stay,” said he in a feeble voice; “sit down there, Jeanne ; 
nearer—nearer.”” 

She seated herself at the old man’s feet, in the graceful attitude 
of a child who asks for caresses. He placed one hand on her 
shoulder, with the other raised her forehead, and gazed at it for a 
long time with a sort of naive enchantment. .The young girl at 
first smiled beneath this glance ; but a sudden remembrance cross- 
ing her mind, her eyes moistened, and she cast down her head. 


“ What is the matter, Jeanne?” asked the old man, whom this 
movement had not escaped. 

“ Nothing—nothing, my father,” she hastily replied. 

“You are deceiving me. Last evening, also, I saw that you 
had been weeping; I meant to have asked you the cause, and I 
forgot it this morning. O, my head—my head!” 

He placed both hands on his forehead with the plaintive expres- 
sion of a child. Jeanne attempted to embrace him ; but he gently 
disengaged himself, cast around him a cautious glance, and lower- 
ing his voice, said, with a sort of terror : 

“Does Madame de Solange make you unhappy ?” 

“Why do you think so?” interrupted the young girl. 

He imposed silence with a gesture of his hand. 

“ Well, well, I know you will not confess it. Why should you ? 
I cannot protect you; but take care, Jeanne; do not oppose your 
mother. Whoever opposes her, she crushes.” 

“I know it,” murmured Jeanne, her eyes turned upon her 
father. 

The latter drew her nearer to him. 

“ Has she refused you any pleasure?” asked he. 

“No, papa.” 

“ Perhaps you desire some ornament ?” 

None.” 

“Why conceal it? It could be purchased. Your allowance is 
small, and may not be sufficient.” 

“I wish it larger only when I see poor families.” 

“ And you know some whom you would like to assist ?” 

“ Alas! my father, there are always to be found those who 
suffer.” 

M. de Solange looked around him, and drawing from the pocket 
of his vest a little leathern purse, said: “ Take it.” 

“ Gold!” exclaimed Jeanne, astonished. 

“Yes, but conceal it, lust your mother should see it.” 

“Why so? Did you not obtain it from her?” 

No.” 

“From whom, then ?”’ 

“Tt is all yours,” said the old man, coloring. 

“ But you do not reply to me, father,” resumed Jeanne, hastily. 
“This purse—” And as if illuminated by a sudden remembrance, 
she exclaimed: “This purse was stolen from my mother a few 
days ago!” 

“« Hush !” said the terrified old man. 

“What! could it be—” 

“ Hush |” 

She looked at her father in surprise. The latter cast a glance 
around to assure himself that they were alone. 

“ All belongs to her,”’ resumed he, in a low tone; “I am here 
as in a hospital; I have nothing of my own. When I saw this 
gold, I thought it might make you happy.” 


“(), my father—my father!” cried Jeanne, moved at once with 


shame, pity and tenderness. 


“Say that you are happy, J "ak d her father, draw- 
ing her towards him. “‘ Poor girl! I ‘would have robbed for you 
the treasury of the king of France. If I had Paradise, Jeanne, I 


would give it all to you, without reserving even a place there. 
But embrace your father; thank him. It is the first time he has 
been able to make you a present.” 


There was, in the words of the old man, a half-bewildered ten- 
derness which moved Jeanne to the depths of her heart. Despoiled 
of his liberty by long oppression, this poor soul had recovered all 
the instincts of childhood. Jeanne threw her arms around her 
father’s neck, and kissed his white hair. 


“ Hide the purse,” resumed the old man, joyously. “Ah ! tity 
think I have a weak head. But I see all—I comprehend all. So 
be tranquil, Jeanne; I know what to do. They do not suspect 


me; your poor. people shall want for nothing. But above all 
things, hide the purse.”’ 


“It does not belong to us,” observed the young girl, gently, 
“and we must restore it.” 
“ Restore it! To whom ?” 


“To my mother.” 

“ What say you ?” exclaimed the terrified marquis. “ Will you 
tell her, then, that I took it from her ?”’ 

“No, papa.” 

“She will guess it; she will compel you to acknowledge it; 
you will denounce me.” 

Father!” 

“O, do not do this, Jeanne, I conjure you! Your mother will 
revenge herself on me ; you would not make me miserable? You 
are the only one here who loves me. O, do not restore the purse ! 
er tar, agg In mercy, do not mention it to your 


- He clasped his hands and wept. The young girl threw herself 


into his arms, attempting to re-assure him by promises and hiseo, 
but he seemed still uneasy. 

“Yon will not know how to conceal this gold,” resumed he, 
“and all will be discovered. Give it back to me; it is the surest 
way. Give it to me; I will keep it.” 

Jeanne gave him the purse, which he eagerly took. 

“Especially, not a word to your mother,” added he, placing his 
finger on his lips. “If she asks you, love me well enough to tell 
a falsehood ; your confessor will pardon you, and, if necessary, I 
will take the sin upon myself.” 

At this moment, a servant in livery appeared at the end of the 
avenue. He came to announce to M. de Solange that supper was 
served. The latter rose, made a sign to Jeanne to recommend 
discretion, and leaning on the arm of the servant, regained, with 
tottering steps, the apartment he occupied in the hotel. The young 
girl followed him with her eyes, with an expression of affectionate 
pity, till he had disappeared among the lindens. Then her ideas 
seemed to take another direction, and she fell into a profound 
reverie. 

The day, which was now declining, threw on the arbor uncer- 
tain gleams. The supper-bell had sounded, and, according to the 
customs established in most noble houses, Jeanne was not obliged 
to appear. Certain, thus that her absence could not be noticed by 
her mother or the servants, who would be occupied elsewhere, the 
young girl sought the most retired corner of the arbor, seated her- 
self and drew from her bosom a letter which she had concealed 
there. The sight alone of this paper seemed to awaken in her a 
sudden emotion, for blushes covered her cheeks, and she cast 
around her an anxious glance ; but certain of not being perceived, 
she slowly opened it and began to read it. This perusal doubtless 
had for her a lively interest, for she was soon entirely absorbed in 
it. A gleam of inexpressible joy illuminated her features at inter- 
vals ; this was suddenly lost amid a cloud of doubt and fear. 
Two or three times she paused, remaining immovable, her.eyes 
fixed, and as if crushed beneath a sentiment of despair. 

At last she had finished her redding, and was about to recom- 
mence, when the sound of footsteps was heard. She hastily con- 
cealed the letter in her bosom, and almost at the same instant, 
Madame de Solange appeared at the entrance to the arbor. 

Madame de Solange was a woman of tall stature, richly clad, 
with slow but firm step. Nothing about her recalled her origin. 
Her features had an aristocratic regularity, and nothing was want- 
ing about her but life. The robe of velvet could not disguise her 
meagreness, and the paleness of her countenance was visible 
through the rouge that covered it. It wasonly in her look that 
energy appeared ; all vitality seemed to have taken refuge there, 
and her gray eye gleamed with an almost insapportable brilliancy. 

Jeanne, who had almost been surprised at sight of her, stood 
trembling, and with downcast eyes. Madame de Solange appeared 
not to notice it. 

“I was in search of you,” said she, to the young girl, in a tone 
whose melody was somewhat metallic. “Are you alone ?” 

“ Alone, madame,” replied Jeanne. 

Madame de Solange seated herself on the bench from which her 
daughter had just risen, and beckoned to her to take one of the 
rustic seats in the arbor. 

“IT have something to say to you, Jeanne,” resumed she, in a 
tone more confidential than usual. ‘“‘ Approach, and listen to me 
attentively.” 

The young girl obeyed. 

“Daring the three months which have transpired since you left 
the convent,” resumed Madame de Solange, “I have avoided in- 
troducing you to the cociety which frequents the hotel. You have 
lived in retir t, as a young lady of your rank, who 
should not appear in my world till she is married; but this mo- 
ment has at last come.” 


“ What say you, madame?” exclaimed Jeanne, hastily raising 


her head and starting. 

“I say that I have just arranged a desirable marriage for you.” 

“For me?” interrupted the young girl. 

“For you,” returned Madame de Solange. ‘‘ What is there in 
this intelligence which should astonish you? Have you never 
thought it must sooner or later come ?” 

“ Madame !” stammered the bewildered Jeanne. 

“Compose yourself,” said Madame de Solange, coldly; “I 
wish to converse with you on this subject. The marriage will 
take place in a month, and to-morrow I will take you with me to 
choose the trousseau.”’ 

This intelligence was so unexpected that Jeanne remained for an 
instant as if thunderstruck. She looked at her mother, pale, with 
clasped hands, and unable to speak. 

“Tt is impossible,” said she, at last, in a broken voice; “in a 
month, madame, it is impossible.” 

“Why so?” asked the marquise. 

“I do not know—I was not prepared. O, I conjure you, I do 
not wish to marry another !” exclaimed the young girl, sinking on 
her knees. 

The marquise hastily drew back. 

“ Rise,” said she. “Why this terror—these tears? and what 
am I to conclude from such folly? Have the ladies of the Visita- 
tion abused their influence to inspire you with a fanatical desire to 
withdraw from the world ?’’, 

“No, madame.” 

“ What then ¢ Do you experience any repugnance to marriage 1” 

“TI do not say so, madame.” 

“ It is then only for the husband I propose to you; but I have 
not named him ; you have never seen him. If he is young, talent- 
ed, gallant and of high birth, will you still refuse him?” 

“ Whoever he may be !” exclaimed Jeanne, carried away by hor 
emotion. 
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Madame de Solange hastily raised her head. - 

“Then you love another?” said she. 

Jeanne covered her face. There was a patite. 

“So you acknowledge it?’ resumed the marquise, in a tone 
whose tremor announced suppressed anger. ‘‘ Well, mademoiselle, 
let us see your choice. To be preferred to the Count de Lanoy, 
the man distinguished by you should unite to high rank the advan- 
tages of beauty, of intelligence and of fortune. Name him—name 
him immediately! But why this silence? To hesitate is to lead 
me to believe your preference an unworthy one. Is this name so 
disgraceful that you dare not pronounce it? Speak, mademoi- 
selle,—speak 

“Do not ask me, madame!” stammered Jeanne, stifled with 
sobs. 

The marquise made a hasty movement. 

“ That is to say, you blush to acknowledge your choice,” re- 
sumed she. “You shall then be jist to yourself. Let it be no 
longer mentioned. You will espouse M. de Lanoy.” 

“ Mother, have pity !” exclaimed Jeanne. 

But Madame de Solange seized her radely by the arm, and with 
a rage which she had with difficulty restrained, said : 

“Enough! you will obey. No prayers—no tears. I will it. I 
will no longer demand the confidence of your foolish preferences. 
Keep your dreams ; but this marriage realizes a hope which I have 
pursued for twenty years; it ensures the credit and the rank to 
which we have a right to aspire. It will take place, mademoiselle. 
Were it my last hour, I would postpone receiving absolution for 
my sins, in order to sign your contract.” 

The energy with which these words were pronounced, affected 
the young girl. She raised towards her mother eyes bathed in 
tears ; but the fixed look of the latter rested upon her with a will 
80 implacable, that she was, as it were, crushed, and sank back on 
the seat from which she had risen. 

Madame de Solange perceived this sudden emotion. She had 
already recovered her self-possession. 

“You will reflect,” said she, in a tone of imposing coldness. 
“You should have been taught at the convent that to us belongs 
the right to dispose of your fate; to you the duty of submission. 
But it is not sufficient to obey; you must do it with the good 
grace becoming your education and your rank. I dare to hope 
that you will not forget it. Go!” 

Jeanne rose tremblingly, saluted her mother, and left the arbor. 

The clock had just struck six, and all seemed still asleep in the 
Hotel de Solange. A glazed door on the ground-floor was alone 
open, and the first rays of dawn were illuminating it with a mild 
light. The marquis was seated near the threshold, inhaling that 
fresh October breeze which tempered the heat of the rising sun. 
His sleep was short, like that of all old men, and he rose before 
the aurora to enjoy this hour of solitude. Subjected all day to 
the regulations established by Madame de Solange, reading, walk- 
ing, taking his meals only at appointed hours, always followed by 
a valet, who seemed a keeper rather than a servant, he then found 
himself free from the degrading bonds in which his poor soul 
had been fettered. 

He had been sitting for some time in the same spot, with his 
eyes vaguely fixed on the garden, when a door softly opened at 
the other extremity of the hotel. Jeanne appeared there, coiffed 
with a morning cap, and enveloped in a pelisse. She cast her 
eyes in every direction, stepped forward, then paused ; she seemed 
to be trembling. Meanwhile, after having assured herself that 
there was no one in the garden, she glided lightly behind a clump 
of dilacs and reached the arbor. 

Arrived there, she once more assured herself that she was alone, 


and advanced towards the grating which interrupted the wall at 
this spot, and allowed a view of the country beyond. An old 


statue stood there, and the lines traced on the marble by the pass- 


ers-by proved that it could be reached from without. The young 
girl placed her hand beneath the pedestal at a spot which she 
seemed to know, and withdrew from it a letter. At the same 


instant, an exclamation was heard at a little distance. She turned 
her head. Madame do Solange stood at the entrance of the 
avenue of lindens. 


The young girl had only time to dart through the other avenue 
and hasten to the garden gate; but it was locked. Bewildered, 
she was secking some other mode of exit, when her name, pro- 
nounced by a well-known voice, made her raise her eyes. She 
perceived her father, uttered a cry of joy, and rushed into his 
apartment. 

All this took place so rapidly, that the marquise, retracing her 
stops, on arriving at the hotel, had lost sight of the young girl ; 
but a glance at the glazed door of the marquis made her compre- 


hend all. She stopped, hesitatingly. During many years that 
M. de Solange had been exiled to this part of the world, she had 
but two or three times crossed the threshold. The aspect of this 


childish old man recalled to her too many abortive hopes, and pei- 
haps too many inexorable wrongs inflicted, that she should not 


seck to avoid him. The apartment he occupied was like those 
domestic prisons where a monster or a madman is kept, and which 
one approaches only when death has removed the inmate. 

Meanwhile, the opportunity for a discovery was too favorable to 
be lost. After a moment of hesitation, she overcame her repug- 
nance, advanced towards the door, and resolutely opened it. The 
marquis was seated at the exffemity of the room, pressing tho 
hand of Jeanne, who wal pale and breathless. Both started at 
sight of Madame de Solange, and the old man hastily concealed 
a paper which he held. But the marquise had noticed this move- 
ment. She advanced towards Jeanne, who had cast down her 
eyes, and in that tone whose sweetness had a sonorous inflexibili- 
ty, said: “ Your governess is secking you,” 

Tho young girl, astonished, raised her eyes. 


“Go!” resumed the marquise. 

Jeanne looked anxiously at her father. She appeared to hesi- 
tate for a moment ; her hand pressed that of the marquis, as if to 
ask of him an order to remain. But the latter, who had met the 
eye of the marquise, turned away his head. Obedient at last to 
an imperative gesture from her mother, the young girl slowly went 
away. 

Madame de Solange conducted her daughter to the door, which 
she closed after her ; then dropping the curtains which had been 
raised, and permitted everything to be seen from without, she has- 
tily returned to the old man. 

“ Jeanne has given you a letter,” said she, brusqnely. 

“ A seat—a seat for madame !” stammered the marquis, casting 
his eyes around him as if in search of a servant. 

“ Listen,” interrupted Madame de Sqjange, impatiently. 

“It is beautiful stuff!” resumed the old man, appearing to ad- 
mire the dress of the marquise. 

The latter stepped back, and looked at him fixedly. 

* Ah, I understand !” said she, after a short silence. ‘ Mon- 
sieur le marquis hopes to escape my questions by feigning not to 
understand them ; it is a method which he has always practised. 
Bat he takes useless pains. I know all.” 

The old man started, without appearing to understand her. 

“ Winter is coming, madame,” continued he. “‘ There will be 
no more birds in the lindens—no more violets—” 

“Enough !” exclaimed the marquise. “Look at me, sir, and 
listen. I know all, I tell you. Jeanne entered here just now with 
a letter; I saw her. Sure that I should demand it of her, she has 
given it to you to conceal from me, and you have it still.” 

The*marquis hastily concealed both hands in the large pockets 
of his embroidered coat. 

“TI wish that letter,” resamed Madame de Solange, authorita- 
tively ; “I must have it immediately !” 

“ No more violets, madame,—no more violets!’ murmured the 
old man, in a half bewildered tone. 

The marquise made a hasty movement, but immediately re- 
pressed it, and approaching with an almost smiling air, said, sud- 
denly changing her tone : 

“Come, why refuse to reply to me, sir? I did not come for 
this letter alone. I wished to converse with you.” 

The old man cast upon the marquise a timid look. 

“TI came to speak to you of Jeanne,”’ resumed Madame de So- 
lange ; “she is now grown up, and it seems time to think of 
establishing her.” 

The marquis remained silent. 

“T have been seeking a long time,”’ continued the marquise, 
“but I think I have at last found a suitable husband for her.” 

“A husband for Jeanne?’ repeated M. de Solange, raising his 
head. 

“Young, amiable, and holding one of the first ranks at court,” 
added the marquise ; “‘the Count de Lanoy.” : 

“ The son of the former governor of Perigord ?” 

“ The same, sir. Did you know his father ?” 

“Did I know him!” exclaimed the old man. “ He was an old 
comrade. He is of high nobility, madame. The de Lanoys 
number as many quarters as the Montmorencys. Jeanne must 
espouse the count.” 

“I see with pleasure,” said the marquise, “that we begin to 
understand each other. But, in exchange for the good news whith 
I bring you, you will not refuse, I think, to give me that paper.” 

The marquis started, and thrust into his pocket the hand he had 
half withdrawn; his eyes, which had lighted up with a gleam of 

i , became dim. 

“It is a fine day, madame,—a fine day,” said he, in a childish 
voice, pointing to the sun, which shone through the curtains. 

“Tt is true,” replied the marquise, tranquilly, “and you ought 
to profit by it to take a ride.” 

“I” exclaimed the astonished old man. 

“I can place the carriage at your disposal. 

“ A ride in a carriage!” repeated M. de Solange, wonderingly. 

“In the forest, if you please, There is a hunt to-day.” 

“ And I can see it—seo the dogs, tho pigueurs, the gentlemen ?” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Ah, I will go—I will go, madame, immediately !” 

“ As soon as you have given me the letter.” 

“ Ah, the letter!’ repeated the old man, in a tone of chagrin, 
and as if this word had come to cut short his joy. 

“ Have you not also expressed to Baptiste a desire to be present 
at the masses of the king?” asked the marquise. “He will take 
you there, sir, next Sunday. The whole court will be present.” 

“T shall see Marie Antoinette.” 

“ And hear an office in music.” 

“ With a sermon, madame ; there will doubtless be a sermon. 
They preached so well in Lorraine when I was young. There 
was especially a capuchin, whose name I have forgotten. Do you 
think the king’s almoner can preach as well, madame !” 

“ Better, sir,” said Madame de Solange, humoring the childish 
confidence of the marquis. “But you will give me the paper 
which Jeanne put in your care.” 

The old man turned the letter in his pocket. 

“TI cannot!” murmured he. “She gave it to me to keep. If 
she knew I had it no longer—” 

“T will not tell her.” 

“ But she will ask me for it.” 

“I will give it back to you.” 

“ Certainly ?” asked the old man, casting on Madame de So- 
lange a look of hesitation. 

“I promise it to you, mitirquis,” said the latter, smiling. “But 
quick, if you would not lose your ride in the forest. ‘The hunters 


will soon be returning.” 


The marquis remained for an instant undecided. The desire to 
recover a few hours of the liberty of which he had been deprived 
for ten years, and to quit his prison to breathe the free air of the 
woods, struggled in him with his pledged word. At last he half 
extended his hand towards the marquise, who hastily seized the 
letter, broke the seal, and rapidly read as follows: 


“In a few days, the contract which binds you to the Count de 
Lanoy must be , ow You know it, for I have informed you of 
it ou know, , that I have in readiness the means of flight. 
You can then, up to the last moment, choose between me and him 
whom your mother destines for you ; but the choice once made in 
favor of the latter, think no more of him who now writes you ; all 
will be over for him. Do not reproach yourself, Jeanne, if it 
should be thus. It is not your fault if I have loved you,—I who 
had the right only to adore you at a distance, as we adore the 
saints in heaven. Had I been more prudent, I should now have 
been less unhappy. But as long as I have been able to see you, I 
have thought of nothing else. Near you, my soul blossoms like 
the fields in spring ; an atmosphere of joy seems to surround you. 
Whatever may happen, I bless you for the happiness you have 
given me. hether you forget me for the world, or forget the 
world for me, I shall love yoy only and everywhere. Adieu, then, 
Jeanne ; adieu, for a few hours, or forever ! 


When Madame de Solange had finished reading, she hastily 
turned to the marquis, who had followed all her movements with 
uneasiness. 

“ Who wrote this letter, sir?” asked she, pale, and with com- 
pressed lips. 

“I do not know,” replied the old man. 

“I will know,” murmured she, stepping towards the door. 

The marquis rose. 

“ The letter, madame !” exclaimed he. 

“T shall keep it, sir.” 

“Tt is impossible!” cried the bewildered old man. 

“will come back and demand it of me. 
it, madame. I must have it.” 

He stationed himself before the door. 

“ Give place, sir!” exclaimed Madame de Solange, with flaming 
eyes. 

“ The letter—the letter!” repeated the old man. 

He attempted to detain Madame de Solange; but the latter 
thrust him away with a violent gesture, and hastened from the 
apartment. 

The note she had just read, while it confirmed the secret love of 
Jeanne, left her in the same ignorance relative to the object of this 
love; for it contained no indication, no detail which could reveal 
the author. On the other hand, the reasons which had formerly 
prevented the marquise from interrogating the young girl, existed 
more powerfully than ever. An explanation could but increase 
the despair of the latter, and drive her to extremities. Madame 
de Solange trembled at the thought that the caprice of a child 
might compromise projects so long pursued. Though the days 
which remained to her of life might be numbered, she thought only 
of acquiring the rank which she had dreamed of forty years before. 
Fortune, health, family, the hope of a better world,—she would 
have given all to be of the court, and to die on a tabouret, like 
Louis XI. on his throne, amid all the etiquette of a royal reception. 

Now, this triumph of pride, the marriage of Jeanne with the 
count might give her. On Jeanne would depend the fulfilment of 
all her hopes, or their annihilation. This thought inspired the 
marquise with a sort of desperate rage. She wished to have in 
her hands the heart of the young girl to conquer and subject it— 
were that to crush it. She was still hesitating what to do, when 
some one came to announce that M. de Lanoy awaited her in the 
saloon. The count was accompanied by the Duke de Lussac, who 
had introduced him to Madame de Solange, and had interceded 
for the proposed marriage. He came to aid his protegé in dis- 
cussing the conditions of the contract. 

The duke was then in all the eclat of his success at court, and 
at the highest degree of power which his relationship to the 
Princess de Lamballe gave him. No one possessed more than he 
that mocking levity then fashionable in court society, and he was 
cited as the bravest and most spiritued nobleman in France. 

At the moment Madame de Solange entered the saloon, he was 
seated on a bergere, with all the ease of a gentleman who feels 
himself to be among his inferiors. At sight of the marquise, he 


rose indolently. 
“ Ah, here she is!” exclaimed he. “Compliment us on our 


punctuality, dear marquise. For you, I have failed at three ren- 
dezvous. There are manwuvres of the cavalry, this morning, at 
the Grand Camp, and I wished to take you there.” 

“ A thousand thanks,” said Madame de Solange. “Ido not 
know whether I can go.” 

“Why not? You must. We shall terminate the business of 
the contract in a few moments.” 

“Tam awaiting Maitre Durocher.” 

“ Here is a clerk whom I overtook as we came along, and who 


brings you a copy of the deed.” 

Madame de Solange then perceived, standing near the door, a 
young man, whose features seemed not unknown to her. He was 
clad in black, like others of his profession ; but she was struck 
with his noble mien and the kind of sorrowful pride revealed in 
his whole appearance. He stood immovable at a few paces from 
the threshold, with one hand concealed in his breast. At the 
movement made by the marquise, he bowed. 

“ You bring a copy of the contract, do you?” asked Madame 
de Solange. 

Without replying, the young man presented the papers he held 
in his hand. The expression of his whole features was so pro- 
foundly sad, that the marquise could not, for an instant, withdraw 
her eyes from him. Meanwhile, the count and M. de Lussac had 
withdrawn to the embrasure of a window. She took the papers 


“ Jeanne 
You promised to restore 
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which the young man had presented, and ‘unrolled them to look at 
them ; but scarcely had she laid her eyes upon them, when she 
started. The clerk raised his head. 

“This deed is not in the handwriting of Maitre Durocher,” said 
she, hastily. 

“I wrote it under his dictation,” replied the clerk. 

“You?” 

“T, madame.” 

“What is the matter, marquise?” asked the duke, approaching. 

“Nothing—nothing,” stammered Madame de Solange, in an 
indifferent tone. 

The duke resumed the conversation interrupted, and Madame 
de Solange seated herself. In the handwriting of the clerk, she 
had just recognized that of the billet addressed to Jeanne. She 
remained for a t as if stupefied. She still doubted, but a 
new examination left her no room for doubt. 

She raised her eyes once more on the young man, and sought to 
recollect where she had met him before. ‘The convent of the Vis- 
itation instantly returned to her remembrance ; it was there that 
she had seen him. She understood in an instant how he had be- 
come acquainted with Jeanne and won her love, for this letter left 
no uncertainty on the subject. She did not ask what chance had 
thus levelled the distance which separated them, nor by what 
fatality a poor clerk had been able to please her daughter. Lay- 
ing aside a vain indignation, she b to seek, with the prompt- 
ness of ambitious intelligence, a*method of avoiding the peril. 


This young man must be disposed 


of at all events, since his passion 

might lead Jeanne to adopt some 

desperate resolution. But in what 

manner ? 

[TO BE COMPLETED NEXT WEEK.| 
“BEG, SIR, BEG!” 

The accompanying picture is a 
sketch from life:—A little peasant 
girl, seated on an upturned basket, 
withholds the scrap of bread, a por- 
tion of her own supper, until her 
little poodle has gone through the 
motions of asking for it, as he has 
been taught to do by his young mis- 
tress. The anxious look of the lit- 
tle four-footed friend, his whimsical 
earnestness and humility are highly 
characteristic. These les are 
the most intelligent of the canine 
race, and are capable of being taught 
a variety of accomplishments. We 
have even seen one that could arti- 
culate “yes” and “no.” The ad- 
mirer of dogs is never weary of re- 
counting tales illustrative of their 
intelligence and devotion, and d 
stories have come to be as proverbi 
as fish stories. Sir Walter Scott 
was a friend to dogs, and throughout 
his works are scattered most admir- 
able descriptions of their ways and 
characteristics. He was also fond 
of narrating traits of his own dogs, 
of which, it will be remembered, he 
had a large number. One of these 
we recall at this moment as particu- 
larly amusing, though if the great 
and good Sir Walter were not the 
authority, we should be inclined to 
withhold our belief from it. A cer- 
tain dog of his, usually quiet and 
well-behaved, on one occasion, under 
the influence of a tempo access 
of “moral insanity,” attacked and 
bit the baker, for which act he was 
properly chided and chastised. Af- 
terwards, Sir Walter was in the 
habit of introducing the animal to 
strangers, saying, “ This is my dog 
Watch, a very good dog, on the 
whole” (here Watch would wag his 
tail); “but once he bit the baker.” 
The moment his offence was men- 
tioned, the dog would take refuge 
under the side-board, with his tail 
between his legs, moaning in the 
most lugubrious manner, and show- 
ing every sign of shame and contri- 
tion. The authenticity of another 
dog-story we shall not vouch for. An 
animal of the species delineated in 
our picture was nosing about the side- 
walk in State Street, when he sud- 
a small roll of bills. 

ing them wu rly in his 
mouth, he retired 
door-step, laid them down, pawed 
then turned away in 
isgust. proceedings had been 
by a “ broker,” 
the bills were examined, and they were found to be counterfeit. 
That dog had formerly been the property of a bank cashier! We 
might quote hundreds of true tales to justify the favor with which 
the canine race is regarded—proofs of heroism, as in the case of 
Prince Liewellyn’s dog, of Sagacity in detecting crime, as in the 
case of the dog of Montargis, who ferreted out his master’s mur- 
derer, of lives saved from shipwreck, but many such will recur 
to our readers. We hope it is un to put in a plea for the 
dog, the faithfal friend and companion of man from his cradle to 
his grave; often the only mourner at the last, even dying in the 
churchyard where the loved and lost have been laid before his 
pitying eyes. 


+ 


FEATS OF PERSIAN HORSES. 

A Paris paper gives the following details relative to the horses 
just sent to the Em Napoleon from Persia :—‘ The horses 
sent by the shah jong to tribe of Tehi, which, as regards 
beauty and perfection of form, are only excelled by the tribe of 
Nedji; but, as a set off, those of Tehi possess qualities which are 

uite exceptional, being not only fall of fire, but extremely docile. 
This of horses can travel for a whole day without any other 
food than a little barley, mixed with chopped straw. A fact which 
appears to us incredible is mentioned on this subject. When the 

redecessor of Feth Ali Shah died, the latter had to present himself 
immediately to secure the crown, to prevent another competitor 
coming forward. To do this, he travelled, in twenty-four hours, on 
the same horse, from Schiraz to Ispahan, a distance of 240 miles.” 
This statement is fully believed at Teheran.—London Journal. 


THE WANT OF SUNSHINE. 

“ Your oy horses don’t get enough of sunshine,” said a shrewd 
farmer, “and no wonder therefore, they are so often unhealthy. 
In the coldest days of winter, when it was clear, my old father 
used to take his horses out of the stable, and tie them to the fence 
in the middle of the day, so that they might get sunshine.” There 
was even more wisdom in the farmer’s speech than he had sup- 
~ore It is not horses only that suffer for the want of sunshine. 

housands of persons living in cities injure their health because of 
the want of sunshine. The over-worked operative, confined all 
day in a dark, ill-ventilated room, owes not a little of his fond- 
ness for a dram to the absence of the light, joyous, exhilarating 
sunshine. The pale, sickly child, that by-and-by is laid in its 
coffin, amid the sobs of its heart-broken mother, might probably 
have grown up to a vigorous manhood if it had been bred ona 
breezy, clover-decked, sunshiny hillside. Who can compute the 
adults who die annually of consumption sclely because they have 
deprived themselves of sunshine year after year? In the physical 
life of Americans, especially those who dwell in cities, there is no 
deficiency so marked amd fatal as that of the want of sunshine. 
The human animal requires sunshine quite as much as the plant. 
But we need sunshine in a moral sense, also. We are too grave 
and serious a ple. We rack our nervous system to pieces, and 
prematurely destroy our digestion by the neglect of seasonable 
recreation, or by amusements that are such onlyin name. As old 


Froissart said to the English four hundred years ago, “We take 


our pleasures sadly, as is our fashion.” Man is a laughing ani- 
mal—the only laughing animal there is. Nature intends that a 
due proportion of mirth and merriment should be his. “ All work 
and no play,” as the old proverb goes, “‘makes Jack a dull boy.” 
The English people were never more heroic than in that almost 
Arcadia time when their country went by the name of “ merrie 
England,” and when, after the transition period during which 
Froissart wrote, and in which civil war made the nation naturally 
sad even in their pleasures, they were prosperous, happy and fes- 
tive. It is impossible to believe that what tradition says of the 
last fifty years of the sixteenth century in England is all poetic 
exaggeration. The love of music alone—a love which then ex- 
isted among all classes, but which, alas! has long ago died out— 
is a proof to the contrary. It was an age when there was sun- 
shine, metaphoricall king, all over the realm of England ; 
and the natural results followed, great deeds and generally diffused 
= seg It is said, however, that we have too solemn a mission 
before us, as a people, to be otherwise than grave. But it is a 
mistake to sup a serious indispensable to success ; as 
fatal as to confound a long face and a sour aspect with religion. 
The healthiest man, all things else being alike, is not only the 
cheerfulest but the best. By overworking our brains and denying 
ourselves amusement, we become irritable and peevish, and there- 
fore unjust. little relaxation, especially relaxation of the right 
sort, would make us all much happier, and would fill thousands of 
households with sunshine where nowsthe domestic atmosphere is 
gy aigoer asa wet November day. Give us more sun- 
shine; or rather let us all seek sunshine —Baltimore Sun. 


THE WHALESHIP AND THE CANNIBALS. 

A New England whaleship foundered in a gale, some ago, 
in the Pacific . Her crew took to the boats ; and, toiling 
for several days and nights, two of the boats came in sight of an 
island. One of them was run through the surf, and the crew 
jamped on shore, making signs to the natives, to express their des- 
titute condition. But no pity dwelt in those savage breasts. Rush- 
nf upon the exhausted seamen with their clubs, they instantly 
killed them, and made preparations to feast upon their , for 
they were cannibals. Seeing the fate of their companions, the 
other boat’s crew pulled hastily away from that dreadful spot, and, 
after almost incredible sufferings, were picked up by a friendly 
vessel and saved. Some years passed, and another ship was 
wrecked in the same seas, and near the same island. Her com- 
mander had been second mate of the former ship, and was saved 
with the boat’s crew which witnessed the destruction of their 
mates by the cannibals. Again he approached the island, a 
wrecked mariner, and reduced by hunger and exhaustion to an 


emaciated state. He recognized the fatal shore, and told his com- 
panions of the cannibals who dwelt upon it. But they were too 
weak to put out to sea again. Todoso wastodie. They could but 
die if they landed, and perhaps the sav: might be merciful. 
Perceiving none of the natives, they hauled their boat up on the 
beach, and sought the shelter of the adjoining woods, in the ho 
of finding fruits or berries for subsistence. But, once in the weeda, 
their fears increased. They moved stealthily along, alarmed at 
the cracking of the, dry bushes be 
neath their feet, and at the rustling 
of the leaves. 
speak in every sound, and to 
m them thro every openi: 
giade of the Cola 
gathered on their sunburnt brows ; 
and more than once they halted, and 
consulted on the propriety of return- 
ing to the boat; but as often they 
resolved to advance, especially as 
ill, which t might 
furnish them with 
which to hide. Thus trembling they 
proceeded. approached 
summit of the hill, which was bold 
and rocky. The foremost of the 
party ventured from the shelter of 
the trees to view the island. Cau- 
tiously he stole, step by step, to the 
mountain’s brow, until his eye caught 
the village below. he 
i 8 into the air, cla 
his shouted, “ 
safe! What is the matter?” 
asked his companions, who thought 
him crazy. “ cet, 
we are safe!” pointing to the village 
on the plain below. Looking down, 
the now joyful seamen beheld a 
church lifting its modest front above 


the huts of natives. oan Sy 
shared in the transports of the’ 
companions. They | , they 

y knew 


wept, embraced. 
by that church that the missionary 
was there. They knew that where 
he lived and | , cannibalism 
must be dead. 


mn skeptics or 
infidels, would they have ed any 
further proof of the humanizing and 
renovating power of the gospel, or 
of the utility of missions 1—A/ission- 
ary Records. 


PARISIAN THEATRES. 

Probably im no city are the,edifi- 
ces, the scenery, the music, the talent 
of the actors and actresses, and in 
fact the whole machinery and ap- 
pliances of the theatre in so gieat 
perfection as in Paris. There are 
pring, of merit in the 
ity, seating 35,000 spec 
tendance every evening of 20,000. 
There are 145 other places of amuse- 
ments visited on an average by 
24,000 people every night, making 
in all 44,000 individuals who daily 
seek pleasure in the public places of 
amusement. In 1851, the receipts 
of these twenty-five principal thea- 
tres were $2,100,000. To the sup- 
port of three of the best theatres, 
ment contributes $300,000 in 
addition to their receipts. ‘Think how many people are employed 
in and about these theatres. There are 400 box-keepers; “750 
clerks, etc.; 600 dress-makers, carpenters ; 630 musicians ; 2043 
performers—1152 men, and 891 females, of which 793 only are 
considered as ‘artists.’” The “French Opera House” is one of 
the largest and most splendid theatres in the world. It will ac- 
commodate 1800 persons. Its stage is 42 feet wide, and 82 feet 
deep. The whole theatre is finished with v elaborate orna- 
ments of painting, rome 4 and carving. The and most gor- 
geous scenery, the sple' dresses of the actors, of which, in some 
operas, nearly 200 are upon the stage at once ; the fine music of 
the orchestra, consisting of 60 or 70 performers, the brilliant ap- 
lighted with gas, and the gay dresses 
of the audience, render the first visit of the stranger to the “ French 

exciting. Connected with the theatre is al 

Europe. At this theatre, imperial y a suit of rooms 
connected with a box decorated with the usual regalia of majesty. 


ice firemen, which latte ready at any time to give & 
Pappy of water from the in front of the stage, the 
building is partitioned by @ thick wall of brick, with an opening 
ual in size to the . In the attic is am immense iron cur- 

tain, which can be let down in case of fire, thus dividing one 

tion of the house from the other by a fire-proof screen. 
outlets of this theatre are so numerous that it can be cleared, when 
i Correspondent of 
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ANCIENT WARFARE. 

spiri cture on thi delineates a thrillin isode 
in ancient oF of robbers on a the 
face of a rock, "by the soldiers of Herod, King of Judea. The 
position of the bandits would seem to be almost impregnable, and 
nothing short of desperate valor could prevail against them. The 
engraving shows how these formidable enemies were reached. 
Strong boxes of wood, clamped with iron, and fall of armed men, 
were lowered by chains down the face of the cliff, and the assault was 
then commenced. From a projecting rock Herod, accompanied 
by his principal officers and a portion of his troops, is seen, wit- 
nessing and directing the deadly combat. Proclaimed king of 
Judea by the Roman Senate, he was forced to wage a fierce con- 
test with Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, to obtain possession 


The spirited 


* of his states. The victories he achieved over his rival soon gave 


him possession of all Galilee, with the exception of a considerable 
band of robbers (or, more probably, partizans) who fought for 


Antigonus, and who being pursued unsparingly, —_ pp in 
caverns situated near the village of Arbela. King Herod ordered 
an attack to be made on them in the inaccessible retreats to which 
they had fied with their families. The historian’ Josephus has re- 
lated this engagement. The difficulty, he tells us, was to reach 
the place, because the roads lead- 
ing thither were very narrow, sur- 
rounded by sharp rocks and pre- 
cipices which defied ascent from 


the foot of the mountains, or 


descent from the summit.’ To 
remedy this difficulty, Herod had 
coffers made, to iron 
chains, lowered from the moun- 
tains by machines. ‘These coffers 
were filled with soldiers, armed 
with halberts to seize those who 5 
resisted. But the descent was ex- =“ 
ceedingly perilous, on account of , 
the ax of the mountains, and 
those who had taken refuge in the 
caverns had plenty of provisions. 
‘When these coffers reached the 
entrance of the caverns, a soldier, . 
armed with his sword, buckler, and Ss 
several darts, seized hold of the 
chain to which his coffer was at- 
tached with both hands, and alight- 
ed ; and seeing no person appear, 
proached the entrance to one of 
caverns, killed several enemies 
‘with his darts, hooked some of 
those who dared to offer resistance 
“with the curved portion of his hal- 
bert, and precipitated them from 
the summit of the rocks. After- 
wards he entered the cavern where 
‘he killed several more, and finally 
retired to his coffer. The cries 
of the robbers terrified the others 
and despair of safe- 
, but t forced Herod’s people 
retire, and the king 
pardon to all who were willing to 
surrender. The next morning the 
combat was resumed, and several 
soldiers left their coffers to fight at 
the entrance of the caverns, and to 
throw fire within, knowing that 
they contained large quantities ot 
‘combustible matter. In one of 
these caverns they found an old 
_man who had retired thither, with 
seven of his sons, who, seeing 
themselves reduced to such an ex- 
tremity, begged him to grant them 
permission to surrender to the en- 
emy. Instead of granting it, he 
placed himself at the mouth of the 
cavern, killed them one after an- 
other, threw their bodies from the 
top to the bottom of the mountain, 
and afterwards precipitated him- 
self also into the abyss, preferring 
death to servitude. But before 
committing this act, he uttered a 
reproaches 
cou n very injurious ¥ 
though the made 
with his hand that he was ready 
to pardon him. Thus all those 
who were in these caverns were 
constrained to surrender 
they could neither conceal nor de- 
fend themselyes. Such were some 
of the horrors of ancient warfare ; 
but they are not without parallels 
in modern times. Our readers 
will remember, that, by the orders 
of Marshal Bugeaud a large num- 
ber of Arabs who had taken refuge 
with their families in a cave in 
Algeria were literally sutfocated 
in their asylum by the fires kindled 
at the entrance, and an officer of the Garde Mobile told us of a 
parallel incident in the bloody days of June, 1848, at Paris. The 
troops under Cavaignac, after carrying a barricade in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, found no enemies upon the other side, but 
were decimated by a murderous fire of musketry proceeding from 
the coal holes under the sidewalk, where a large body of insur- 
gents had hid themselves and were loading and firing ‘as fast as 
possible, Our informant stated that by the orders of the com- 
manna officer, a large quantity of sduhae was thrown down 
these holes and tired with rockets, and he concluded his appalling 
narrative by saying, Je one wt monsieur, que nous avons tres 
gentiment asphyxié ces gens (I assure you, sir, we nteel 
asphyxia those fellows). Such is war! and <0 familias do pend 
engaged in the business of wholesale murder become to its horrid 
features, that the destruction of masses in the most terrible man- 
ner ceases to affect them. ‘The same man who would shrink with 
horror from the sight of a single homicidal act, beholds hundreds 
of his fellows swept from existence without a solitary shudder. 


Authors have a greater right than any copyright, though it is 
generally unacknowledged or disregarded. ight to 
the er’s civility. There are favorable hours for 
book, as for writing it, and to these the author has a claim. 
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OLD ITALIAN VIOLIN MAKERS. 

If, says M. Fetis, the violin was not cultivated by the virtuosi 
of the age of Pericles or of Augustus, it is of very respectable 
antiquity, notwithstanding. He believes it to have originated in 
India, and on apparently sound testimony. It is understood, of 
course, that the Asiatic violin was very unlike those of Stradiva- 
rius, just as the ers were neither De Beriot nor Vieux- 


temps. It was simp ly a bowed instrument, that’s all. What 


modifications has it not undergone since its first appearance in 
Europe in the middle ages! The viola was the mother of the 
violin—but the latter was not long in appearing. Towards the 
end of the sixteenth century it comes, finally, the precursor of 
modern music. The viola was sweet and soft, the violin brilliant 
and vivid. Gasparo di Salo, a lute maker of Brescia, was the 
creator of this valuable addition to the orchestra ; and though his 
glory has been eclipsed by that of the Amati, of the Guarnerius, 
and, above all, of Stradivarius, all violinists should hold him at 


least in grateful remembrance. Magini, a pupil of Gasparo, com- 
mences the series of Ifalian lute-makers whose fame is world-wide. 
Let us remark, in passing, that they are still called “ lute-makers,”” 
though the lute has long disappeared from the realm of music to 


become a mere object of curiosity. It was De Beriot who brought 


m 
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into favor the violins of Magini, in Belgium, France, and Eng- 
land. They were scarcely known out of Italy when our great 
virtuoso, who owned an excellent one, and knew how to use it, 
drew the attention of artists to its principal qualities, which are 
power and fullness of tone. After Magini came Amati—or rather 
the Amati, for there was a whole family of excellent lute-makers 
of this name—of whom the most celebrated was Nicholas Amati. 
His violins had not the power of those of Magini, but were dis- 
tinguished by extreme mellowness of tone. If they have not suf- 
ficient brilliancy under the bow of the solo player in the concert 
hall, in revenge they do wonders in the quartette for chamber con- 
certs. Even if Nicholas Amati had never made delicious instru- 
ments, it would be sufficient glory to have been the instructor of 
Antoine Stradivarius. The name of the celebrated maker was 
Stradivari, but it was Latinized, according to custom, and it would 
now be ditlicult to give the name its true autography. Stradiva- 
rius, then, was the first of lute-makers, past, present, and perhaps 
even to come, He carried the manufacture of the violin to such 
ction that for fifty years all attempts to approach him have 

in vain, and the only maker who has succecded in this im- 

< t branch of industry has found no better way than to copy 
im scrupulously, It is lucky that there are things which, perfect 
at the outset, it been impossible to improve, and which have 
remained stationary in their excellence. Our age would grow too 
vain if it were not sometimes forbidden to pronounce the name of 


AN ANCIENT MODE OF WARFARE. 
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progress. By dint of researches, trials, and experiments at ran- 
dom, the lute-makers, Stradivarius’s predecessors, had managed to 
make very good violins. That which gives the celebrated artisan 
of Cremona a rank apart from the others is that he found out 
fixed, and in some sense mathematical, principles, and his success 
was a matter of theory, and assumed beforehand. He began by 
copying Nicholas Amati, as Raphael in his youth copied Perugino, 
but he adopted different proportions, and his productions hore a 
peculiar stamp. How many things there are in a violin which we 
do not even dream of! And what care is needed to make one 
really superior! There is nothing arbitrary in its proportions; 
each piece which composes this machine, at once so Frail and so 
werful, so rigorously determined. A millimetre more or less in 
the length or the thickness of certain parts, has its influence on the 
quality of the sound. The beauty of Stradivarius’s instruments 
is to be referred to the absolute exactness of these proportions 
which he established—not empirically, but in virtue of the laws ot 
acoustics—for, with him, the skillful hand and delicate ear of the 
artist were guided by the knowledge of the philosopher. Stradi- 
varius died at ninety-three, having passed all his life in making 
violins ; it may be sup he left a few behind him. The good 
man never left his workshop ; he never passed his time in courting 
the virtuosi, or in devising great or 

little means of publicity; he em- 

ployed himself about his violins, 


and finished each one with his own 
hands, never delivering them to 
the purchasers till he had recog- 
nized them as worthy of him. He 
had fixed the price at four louis ; 
some of them, at present, have 
been sold for as much as ten thou- 
ys sand frames. An eccentric whim 
mit ie of this celebrated lute-maker of 

Ray Cremona caused for a long time 
an error as to the time of his death. 
He had a tomb made for himself, 
on which he caused an inscription 
to be placed, which read thus: 
“The tomb of Antonio Stradiva- 
rius and his family, erected in 
1723.” The date of the monu- 
ment was taken as that of his de- 
cease, and people were only unde- 
ceived by the discovery of a violin, 
bearing his signature, with the 
mark of 1736, while quite recently, 
the vicar of the cathedral in Cre- 
mona has found in a register the 
inscription of his burial on the 
29th of December, 1737. Stradi- 
varius did not imagine, when he 
executed his dismal whim, that he 
was leading his biographers into 
error, though it is true that, even 
if he had thought of it, it would 
have been just the same to him.— 
N. O. Delta. 
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BATTLE OF ALBUERA, 

Such a gallant line, issuing from 
the midst of the smoke, and rapid- 
ly separating itself from the con- 
fused and broken multitude, star- 
tled the enemy’s masses ; then aug- 
menting and pressing onwards as 
to an Soome victory; they wa- 
vered, hesitated, and vomiting 
forth a storm of fire, hastily en- 
deavored to enlarge their front, 
while a fearful discharge of grape 
from all their artillery whistled 
through the British ranks. Myers 
was killed, Coles, the three colo- 
nels—Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawk- 
shave—fell wounded ; and the Fu- 
silier battalions, struck by the iron 
tempest, reeled and staggered like 
sinking ships ; but suddenly recov- 
ering, they closed on their terrible 
enemies, and then was seen with 
what a strength and majesty the 
British soldier fights. In vain did 
Soult, with voice and gesture, ani- 
mate his Frenchmen. Nothing 
could stop that astonishing infan- 
try. Their flashing eyes were bent 
on the dark columns on their front, 
their measured tread shook the 
ground,their dreadful volleys swept 
away the head of every formation, 
their deafening shouts overpowered 
the dissonant cries that broke from 
all parts of the tumultuous crowd, 
as, slowly and with a horrid car- 
nage, it was pushed by the inces- 
sant vigor of the attack to the far- 
thest edge of the height. Then 
the French reserve, mixing with 
the multitude, endeavored to re- 
store the fight, but only augmented 
the disorder, and the mass giving way, went headlong down the 
steep ; and eighteen hundred unwounded men, the remnant of six 
thousand British suldiers, stood triumphant on the hill.— Napier. 


WOOD GAS. 

It is but recently that successful experiments have been made 
in the manufacture of illuminating gas from wood. A patent was 
first applied for it in this country, in 1853, by a German chemist, 
the assignee of the discoverer, Emil Briesach. Under this patent 
different gas works have been erected in this country, and with 
satisfactory results. Where wood is om it is ned wae 
gaseous product will be c _ The residuum consists of char- 
coal ond tar and motte pyroligneous acid may also be ob- 
tained. Different kinds of wood may be used for this purpose— 
pine, spruce, beech, oak, ete., if it be perfectly dry ; and if the 
wood is as cheap as in many districts in this country, the cost must 
be very much less—indeed, but a small fraction of the cost of coal 
gas at its ordinary rates. The following statement of the product 
of gas from , from a reliable source, throws some interesting 
light on the subject: ‘One cord of ordinary pine wood, of one 
hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet produces gas-light equal to 
eight hundred pounds of spermaceti candles ; one cord of oak or 
maple, of good quality, will yield gas-light equal to nine hundred 
pounds of spermaceti candles.” A cord of dry pine wood has | ro- 
duced the light of thirteen hundred pounds of spermaceti candles. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WHEREFORE. 


~~ 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


Now the winter waneth slow, 
And the fierce winds fainter blow, 
But vain tears my eyes o'erfiow, 
? 


Snow-drops from the dark earth rise, 

Benisons to happy eyes, 

Still my heart in secret sighs, 
Wherefore? 


From the southland bluebirds wing, 
Heralds of the virgin spring, 


They to me no pleasure bring, 
Wherefore’? 


Every maiden’s face I see 
Breathes forth joy’s serenity : 
Ah, how different to me! 
Wherefore? 


Cares of age my heart has known, 

Joy was smote upon her throne 

Ere my childhood’s hours had flown : 
Wherefore’ 


Each dull day some heavy care 
Makes my dot more hard to bear, 
While I languish in despair, 


? 


0, mourning heart! At Christ’s behest 
Life’s sharp arrows sting my breast : 
Doubt I it is for the best, 

Wherefore? 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE TWO CAPTAINS: 


—OR,— 


THE SAILORS’ PROTEGE. 


BY RALPH TRYON. 


In a neat apartment two men were seated, whose grizzled locks 
and weather-beaten countenances told as plainly that both had 


passed the meridian of life as their pea-jackets, flowing shirt col-- 


lars and tout ensemble revealed their intimate acquaintance with 
salt water. Both were possessed of vigorous frames, and if old 
Time had marked his approaches, he had left them, 

“ Btrong for service still, and unimpaired.” 
The room, also, bore evidence of the calling of its inmates. A 
rich Turkey carpet covered the floor, while upon the mantel-piece, 
between two vases formed of the shells of the nautilus, was a full- 
rigged ship, and in the wall directly above a harpoon was crossed 
over a lance of corresponding length. The recesses on either side 
of the chimney was fitted with shelves, upon which were displayed 
with considerable taste, shells from the South Sea Islands, whale’s 
teeth, Chinese ornaments and trinkets, and curiosities from various 
parts of India. The furniture also bore witness to its varied na- 
tionality, while a piano stood out in bold contrast to the motley 
collection that surrounded it. 

The instrament was a tell-tale of a third party who was want- 
ing to make up the family group, and the fact of its being open 
made its recent use apparent. The hardy men sat apart with 
gloomy looks. One was industriously puffing small clouds of 
smoke from the short Dutch pipe which hung like a pot-hook from 
his lips, although its fine workmanship and silver mountings ren- 
der our comparison a failure. His companion was busy with his 
knife and a piece of wood, which, in his fit of abstraction, he was 
unconsciously shaping into a miniature boat. 

“Jack,” at length remarked the latter, “ you are as glum as a 
dead light, to-night.” 

“TJ had in mind the same observation to make to you.” 

“ You have sailed in my company long enough, Jack Crosstree, 
to know that my words are as valuable as the weather, but with 
you the case is different ; you always keep on with a steady breeze 
and taat bowline.” 

“ Well, shipmate, the fact is, I have been thinking.” 

“ Blast it, so have I!” 

“ And I find myself cruising in a fog.” 

“ Well, all I’ve got to say is, that when Jack Crosstree owns 
himself at fault, Will Roughwater isn’t going to set himself up 
as a pilot.” 

“Will, you know that for some years back I have acted as a 
sort of banker for you.” 

“You have had the key to our shot locker, or there wouldn’t 
have been much in it I reckon.” 

“ Since the night that—you know what I mean—we agreed to 
put our earnings together for one common object.” 

“ True as gospel, Jack, only the object could hardly be called 
common.” 

“The overplus we were to divide equally. Now how much do 
you suppose your share amounts to?” 

“T haven’t kept no sort of a reckoning, but over and above my 
interest in the Fanny Crosstree, perhaps there maybe the matter 
of a few hundred dollars.” 

“ A trifle over five thousand dollars, salted down in true blue 
bank stock.” 

The other sprang from his chair in amazement. 

“ Shipmate, if we were twenty years younger I should say that 
you had liquor on board and was altogether by the head.” 


“ But as it is?” 

“My topsails are all aback, arid blow me if I know what to 
make of it.” 

“ Never mind about the money, Will, we can easily take care of 
that. It is altogether a different matter which is kicking up such 
an ugly chop-sea in my mind.” 

“J see what you are driving at—our little Fanny.” 

“True ; but little Fanny is now a young woman.” 

“ Yes, and as handsome, tight-built a craft as was ever turned 
out among her sex.” 

“T don’t know how you feel, Will, but if any harm happened 
to her to blight her innocent young heart, I’m sure it would break 
my own.” 

“I am sure of one thing, Jack,” said the other, flourishing his 
herculean fists, “and that is, that I would break the head of the 
one who was the cause of it.” 

“ Fanny has now arrived at an age when she finds pleasure in a 
society somewhat different from what two rough old sea-dogs like 
ourselves can offer her.” 

“ Bat dash my cutwater if she can find any that will be so true 
toher.” > 

“The darling loves us both dearly, and Heaven knows if she 
was my own child she could not be dearer to me ; but she regards 
us both as parents, and young girls with her dashing cut and rig 
soon find out that there is another kind of love which outweighs 
all this.” 

“It’s lucky, Jack, that she thinks you are her father.” 

“TJ don’t know about that, Will; I sometimes think we have 
done wrong in keeping her in ignorance on this point so long.” 

“Blast me if Ido! What is the use in taking a reef in her 
happiness while she is making such a lively run with a spanking 
breeze and plenty of sea room?’ 

“It has got to come sooner or later, shipmate.” 

“ Stave it off until the weather changes.” 

“Tt is the duty of a true seaman to make all snug aloft, to be in 
readiness for whatever change Providence has in store for him. I 
don’t know how you feel, but the barometer of my heart warns 
me to look out for heavy weather.” 

“ Hang me if I know how I feel.” 

“ What do you think of this Walter Fearing with whom she has 
gone to a concert to-night ?” 

“‘ He seems to trim ship very fairly, and for a landsman I have 
taken quite a fancy to him.” 

“But if he were cruising under false colors ?” 

“ Shipmate, you are heaving the lead, but blow me if I know 
whether we are shoaling or not.” 

“The youngster seems all right, I’ll allow; but his family are 
proud and rich, I understand, and might not relish a connection 
with such as us.” 

“Such as us! Why, Jack, two abler seamen do not tread the 
planks of a quarter deck, if I do say it.” 

* Able or ordinary, it would make little difference with these 
fashionable folks.” 

“ Then all I’ve got to say is, that they show a—I wont swear— 
a thundering lubberly taste.” 

“They might go farther and fare worse, I'll allow, but that’s 
neither here nor there. One of us has got to be on hand continually 
to watch over the child and keep her clear of hidden rocks and 
quicksands. She needs a pilot, and Will, it’s my opinion that you 
had better stop on shore and take charge of her.” 

“ What, I, Will Roughwater, lie up in ordinary while my ship- 
mate is boxing about on this blasted ugly coast; by all the sea 
lions that cruise in the Northern Ocean, I’d mutiny first !” 

“] know your generous heart, and will therefore make terms to 
satisfy you. I will make my mate master of the ‘ Roughwater,’ 
and then you and I will take turns in commanding the ‘Fanny.’ 
How does that suit you ?” 

“ Why, that is more ship-shape and sailor fashion. I'll agree 
to that.” 

“This point is settled then; but there is another matter we 
must come to an understanding about. Our cruise in life wont 
last forever. We must bring up with a round turn sooner or later, 
and we ought to provide in season, in case of any accident, so 
that our little property shall go to the right destination, or to 
come square up to the mark at once, we ought to make our wills.” 

“ But Fanny will be our heir of course.” + 

“ That is nature and justice, but it isn’t law. 
relation of ours.” 

“Well, heave ahead, Jack, as you think best. I’m kind of 
superstitious about this will-making business, I'll allow; but I’m 
not the man to shirk when duty lays out the course.” 

“Here I am, dear father, and uncle Will, safe home again !” 
exclaimed a fair girl, bounding into the 

“ What has become of your convoy, darling?” asked Rough- 
water. 

“ Why, as soon as he saw me safe into port he ’bout ship and 
stood off homeward bound, I fancy. Wasn’t that tolerably ex- 
pressed for a sailor’s daughter ?” 

“ That’s the lingo, you gipsey.” 

“It’s a raw night, Fanny,” said Crosstree. “Don’t you feel 
cold, my dear ?” 

“ Not in the least, father, for to tell the truth, I rode home in a 
carriage.” 

The friends exchanged a glance. 

“ Why, uncle Will,” she continued, “you have been whittling 
upon the carpet again !” 

“ Bless me, I believe I have, sweetheart, but it was altogether a 
lapsus lingy—I believe that’s the French for a mistake.” 

“ Not exactly,” rejoined the laughing girl; “but never mind, 
uncle, I can easily brash them up.” 


She is in fact no 


“Fanny, has this Walter Fearing ever called upon you during 
our trips ?” 

“ Why, father, a few times, I believe,” she answered, while the 
rich coloring of her cheek deepened to a still warmer hue. 

What was the object of his visits 

“J am sure I cannot tell, unless it was to see mo,” was her 
ingenuous reply. 

“ You know that I am an old sailor, and do not like a long par- 
ley, therefore I come to the point at once. Did he ever tell you 
that he loved you ?” 

“ Never, father, or I should at once have sent him to you.” 

“ That’s right, my child ; and now we will put a stopper on this 
subject. Suppose you sing us a song, for Will and I have been 
a trifle dull to-night, and a good lively air will set us up all right 
again.” 

“ With pleasure; but Uncle Will must join in the chorus.” 

“ Ay, ay, my lively lass, these old copper lungs of mine are 
ever at your service !” 

Passing over the interval of « few days, daring which Captain 
Roughwater had proceeded on his usual trip to Philadelphia, in 
his snug little packet brig, the “ Fanny Crosstree,” leaving his 
friend to finish the lading of his own brig, we will transfor the 
scene to the counting-room of Mr. Fearing, the father of the 
young man whose visits caused the two captains so much uneasi- 
ness in reference to their protege. 

“ Walter, I wish to speak with you in my private office,” he 
said, as the young man entered at a late hour in the morning. 
“ Well, sir,” he proceeded, after they were seated, “so you have 
thought proper to appear abroad in very questionable company, I 
understand.” 

“I do not comprehend you, sir.” 

“ To be plainer then, you have been seen in a public place with 
the daughter of a low sailor.” 

“I have always known you, sir, as a severe man, but I had 
hoped you were at least just.” 

“What do you mean by such language ?” 

“ Simply that you have spoken unjustly of a worthy man.” 

“ The fellow is well enough, I suppose, for his calling, but if 
your intentions are honorable in that quarter, he is not the man I 
would have for the father-in-law of my son.” 

“ And if my intentions were otherwise ?” 

“IT would advise you not to appear abroad in her company.” 

“In that case you would not blame me seriously.” 

“I know that young blood does not flow so circumspectly as 
that of maturer years. I could pardon an error, my son, but the 
disgrace of a low marriage, never.” 

“ And thus you would rebuke one who openly avows his dis- 
honorable purpose of blighting the heart of an innocent girl and 
bringing misery into a happy and worthy family, and that one your 
son,” replied the young man, rising indignantly from his chair 
with a glance before which his haughty parent quailed. 

“Have a care, sir; your intemperate language exceeds the 
bounds of forbearance.” 

“Tam no longer a child. You sought the interview and you 
must hear me out.”” 

“If it is your purpose to insult me, have the kindness at least 
to moderate your voice, unless you wish to have the dradges of 
the office overhear your unnatural words.” 

“ have no such purpose, sir, and I regret that I spoke to you 
in anger,” said Walter, softening; “but it made my blood boil 
within me to have you contemplate so calmly a wrong against one 
of the loveliest and purest-minded creatures that ever owned a 
nature human.” 

“T perceive that you are too extravagant to pursue this theme. 
At another time, when you are more reasonable, we can renew it.” 

“ Nay, sir, hear me now, for I must confess that I love her. I 
have struggled to suppress it, and have brought family pride and 
your anticipated opposition to aid me in the effort, but I cannot 
control this affection, although I have never made the object of it 
aware of its existence.” 

“Enough! I know your headstrong nature too well to think 
you will regard my wishes or brook control. Be pleased to listen 
to my determination. From the moment that you call this girl 
your wife, I will not say do not darken my doors, but take care 
that she never crosses their threshold; for never will I own her 
for a daughter.” 

“In the event of such a connection, you must be aware, sir, 
that this determination would also exclude me.” 

“ That would be as you pleased to consider it.” 

The son gazed thoughtfully on his parent for a few moments, 
noting the cold, relentless countenance before him, and then, as if 
scorning further expostulation, he seized his hat and rushed into 
the street. As he darted blindly from the doorway he ran against 
a person whose strong arms at once encircled him to prevent his 
falling. 

“ Mr. Fearing ?” 

“ Captain Crosstree, is it you?” was their mutual exclamation. 

“ Your lookout does not seem on the alert this morning.” 

“ Hardly, captain ; buat they say fortune is blind, and that, doubt- 
less, is the reason I was brought into collision with you, the man 
of all others I wished most to see at the present time.” 

“ Well, my young friend, step on board the brig and I am at 
your service.” 

The vessel lay at the wharf only a short distance, and in a few 
moments they were seated in her snug cabin, when Walter told 
the story of his affection for Fanny, not omitting the incidents of 
his late interview with his father, and besoaght permission to 
openly pay his addresses. 

“Young man, this is ship-shape and honorable. Give me your 
hand.” 
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“ And you give your consent ?” 

“ Belay for a few minutes, Walter, and give your attention to a 
yarn which is important for you to hear before I decide.” 

Proceed, captain.” 

“ Some sixteen years ago, at a late hour of the night, two sea- 
men were standing up this same wharf under a full press of sail 

‘and with no little liquor on board. They had been paid off that 
day for a long voyage and were just underweigh with a spree. 
Howsomever, they were not enough by the head to make them 
steer badly, and they knew perfectly what they were about. These 
men were Will Roughwater and your servant to command, Jack 
Crosstree. 

“<*Do you see that?’ suddenly exclaimed Will, pointing to a 
white object which was moving rapidly towards us. 

“* Ay, ay, shipmate !’ I replied. 

“« What do you make of it ?’ 

“* Hang mé if I know what to think.’ 

**Do you believe in ghosts, Jack ?’ 

“* Nonsense, Will, we are on shore and not in a forecastle.’ 

“* Blast me if it isn’t making directly for us, whatever it may 
be,’ he said, griping my arm; for though his heart was as true as 
steel in ordinary cases, he was a trifle superstitious in his younger 
days, you see. 

“«T have made her out, any how,’ I said. 

“Tn Heaven’s name what?’ 

“* Only a fair craft in her night rig.’ 

“Upon that Will began to laugh, thinking what a fool he had 
been. 

“ Avast, shipmate,’ I whispered, ‘for there is trouble in her 
wake or I’ll lose my reckoning.’ 

««¢ Let us heave-to and see what all this is about,’ said Will. 

“At that moment she was close on to us. Her face was very 
pale, her eyes gleamed with a wild, unnatural fire, and her long 
hair was streaming like a thousand pennants in the breeze. She 
gave us both a sharp look, and before I got over my astonishment 
thrust a package in my arms, saying : 

“« For the love of Heaven save it, I implore you! I am pur- 
sued. You are seamen—my husband was a seaman. They 
would destroy it—but I’ll trust you. Ah, they come—they shall 
not find it! May the good angels bless you as you are true to 
this charge!’ And before I could reply or recover from my dumb- 
founderment she darted up the wharf like a dolphin. 

“* Jack Crosstree,’ exclaimed Will, ‘do me the favor to pull 
my cutwater.’ 

“*Can’t, shipmate—both hands full.’ 

* Blast it, then, tell me whether I am asleep or not !’ 

“*T aint able to make out my own longitude.’ 

«Well, Jack, at all events you’ve got something in your fists. 
I suppose that’s real, any how.’ 

“«Tt’s heavy enough to be something.’ 

“*Tet me have a peep at it. Hey, what’s that; didn’t you 
hear a noise ?” 

“¢ Yes, and whatever it is, ’tis alive, for I can feel it kick.’ 

“ «Well, Jack, here’s for an overhaul. I’m bound to find out 
what sort of an animal it is.’ 

“ He raised several napkins as white as snow, and with an ex- 
clamation quickly let them fall again. It was as handsome a 
little baby-craft as ever was launched into the sea of life. 

« «Well, shipmate, what shall we do with it ? I asked. 

« «JT don’t know, Jack, but I haven’t the heart to set the little 
thing adrift without a pilot.’ 

“ After a long confab we decided to take it to the woman where 
we boarded when ashore. She was the wife of an old shipmate 
of ours who had gone to Davy Jones’s locker several years before, 
and Will and I had felt in duty bound to help her along. She 
received our little charge and promised to do her best by it. Be- 
fore we went to sea we agreed between us that if the child was 
not claimed, we would bear the expense of bringing it up, drew 
lots to see who should act as father, and as it fell to me, I allowed 
Will to hitch together a name for it. We were both in the fore- 
castle then, but on the voyage, as if to bless us for the act we had 
done, I was made mate and Will second officer, the first mate 
having died, while thé second was broke for mutiny. From this 
time we threw grog overboard, and saved every cent of our money 
for on¢ common end. For several years we remained in the same 
employ, during which the little one learned to use her pins and to 
chatter in tolerable good English. Will and I set our lives by 
her, and in order to see her the oftener, we got employment in 
the coasting business, whero we have worked our way up to the 
position in which you now find us. Our child went regularly to 
school and grew as beautiful as a little angel. Strange to say, no 
inquiry was made concerning her. In the course of time we char- 
tered a house, hired her former nurse for housekeeper, made her a 
Christmas present of a piano, and allowed her to learn the French 
lingo. In short, we tried to do our duty by her, and she has re- 
paid us by her sweet affection a thousand fold. Now, my friend, 
you know all that I know about our beloved Fanny, and it is for 
you to say whether you wish to continue your visits.” 

“ My deat captain, I am completely astounded with what you 
have told me, I have always supposed her to be your daughter ; 
but whoever she is it cannot alter her sweet nature nor my deter- 
mination.” 

* Spoken like a man of honor !"" exclaimed the hardy master, 
embracing him, “ and if any man is worthy of the dear girl it is 
yourself,” 

“But was there no clue by which you could seek out her 

ts 

* None except the clothes which she wore when she fell into my 
charge and a little coral necklace with a gold clasp, upon which 


are some initials I believe. I have taken pains to keep everything.” | 
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“ Does Fanny know all this ?” 

“ Not a word, but I shall overhaul the log with her soon, and 
until then you will do me a great favor not to allude to it in her 

“I will obey you, captain, and thanking you for your kindness 
and confidence, must now take my leave.” 

“ God bless you, my boy, for unshipping a heavy burthen from 
an old sailor’s heart.” 

Thus they parted, and the worthy Crosstree spent the remain- 
der of the day in getting his vessel ready for sea, with her new 
master. 

We will again return to the old sailors’ home, allowing the 
space of a month to intervene since the conversation which oc- 
curred in the cabin of the “ Roughwater.” A fearful wintry storm 
was raging without, and from the appearance of Crosstree and his 
protege, all was not calm within. He was pacing the room in 
rapid strides and instinctively gazing aloft as though he was tread- 
ing the planks of a quarter deck, while his iron countenance was 
expressive of great mental anxiety. Fanny was gazing abstract- 
edly at the glowing grate, while her usually bright eyes wore an 
air of heaviness, and the pallor of her beautiful cheek showed that 
clouds lowered over her heart. Within a few days she had learned 
the secret of her connection with the worthy man whom she loved 
as a father. Walter Fearing had also breathed into her ear the 
tale of his ardent attachment ; but while she could not conceal the 
fervor which made it reciprocal, yet her womanly pride gave her 
strength to firmly refuse an alliance with so haughty a family so 
long as the secret of her birth and parentage remained unknown. 
The trouble which oppressed the old seaman owed its origin to an 
entirely different cause. He knew that his old shipmate, if he 
made his ordinary run, must be at that moment somewhere inside 
of Cape Cod, and although aware of his perfect knowledge of the 
bay and harbor, he feared that the driving snow, together with the 
fierceness of the gale combined,,would place him at fault and per- 
haps wreck his vessel; while to be wrecked on such a night, he 
felt, would be almost certain destruction to all on board. 

“ Father, you seem disturbed to-night,” said the fair girl. 

“Tt is a fearful night, my dear. This storm will strew the 
coast with wrecks, and drive hundreds of poor unfortunate beings 
into eternity.” 

“Ts it not time for the arrival of dear Uncle Will ?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“« And he is in danger, I see it by your looks.” 

“TI cannot hang out false colors, Fanny. There is a Providence 
who commands the storm, and his power alone can, I fear, return 
my dear shipmate in safety.” And the strong man covered his 
face with his hard hands, unable to control the agony which he 
endured. 

“Fanny,” said he, at length, “it is already past midnight, and 
you had better seek your bunk.” 

“I could not close my eyes, dear father. O, what a terrific 
blast was that!” 

“Shipmate, ahoy!” was the welcome hail which rose even 
above the violence of the storm. 

“ Heaven be praised! Will Roughwater is safe!” exclaimed 
Crosstree, making a bound towards the door, and in a moment 
he was locked in the strong embrace of his hardy shipmate. 

“ Heave ahead, Jack, for I don’t know whether I’m standing on 
my natural limbs or two frozen sticks. What, Fanny too, on the 
watch for her old uncle! Give me a kiss, darling.” 

So busy were they with their congratulations, that they did not 
notice the presence of the stranger who accompanied Captain 
Roughwater. 

“ Blast me, if my happiness hasn’t put a stopper on my man- 
ners,” said the latter. “Jack, you haven’t forgotten our young 
skipper of the Dolphin.” 

“Captain Talbot, I give you a sailor’s welcome. Time, I see, 
has been overhauling you as well as ourselves. My daughter, sir.”’ 

The stranger turned and took the proffered hand of the fair 
girl in his own; but as his glance rested upon her beautiful fea- 
tures, he started wildly, and a strange emotion rested upon his 
features. 

“Great heavens!” he faintly exclaimed, sinking into a chair, 
“what a resemblance !” 

The two captains did not notice his agitation, so much engaged 
were they with each other, the one in recounting the perils of his 
severe trip, and the other in listening. Fanny had left them to 
see that a room was prepared for their guest, for whose appear- 
ance we will account from the fact that Roughwater accidentally 
met him in Philadelphia, and being a master with whom he had 
formerly sailed, and learning that he was on his way to Boston, 
he offered him a passage in his brig, which the other thought proper 
to accept. 

“Pardon me, Captain Crosstree,” he at length said, “but is 
that beautiful girl really your daughter?” 

* For the want of a better father, sir.”’ 

But the stranger was not satisfied, and at a later hour, after 
Fanny had retired, the two captains thought proper to give him all 
the particulars of her eventful history. His emotion seemed to 
have fearfully increased, and he demanded, in a hoarse voice, to 
see the articles which they had preserved. 

“Just Heaven!” he exclaimed, when they were shown him, 
“she is my own child. The initials upon the clasp of that neck- 
lace were cut by me. A. F.—Agnes Fearing, the maiden name 
of my poor wife!” 

He then related to them the story of his love for the beautiful 
sister of the proud merchant whom we have already introduced to 
the reader, of the cruel opposition they had encountered, of their 
private marriage, which they were able finally to accomplish ouly 
a few days before he was compelled to depart on a long voyage, 


remarkable one. 


and of his anguish upon his return to find that she had died dar- 


ing his absence, bereft of reason. News had reached her that her 
husband’s ship was lost, and this shock, together with the recent 
birth of her child, produced such an appalling effect upon 
her mind and system that she became a raving maniac. Mrs. 
Fearing did everything for her to the extent of her power, and 
treated her with the most sisterly kindness. Eluding their vigi- 
lance one night, she seized her babe and fled from the house, and ~ 
when they obtained the custody of her again she had been reseued 
from a watery grave by a watchman. As the babe was missing, it 
was supposed that she had destroyed it, and to avoid publicity 
little inquiry was made concerning the matter. In a few days the 
unfortunate wife and mother died. 

“ Our yarns splice together like two pieces of the same rope,” 
said Roughwater. 

“ Captain Talbot, our beloved Fanny must be your child,” said 
Crosstree, sighing in spite of himself. 

“Tam rich, thank Heaven!” said Captain Talbot ; “and this 
proud family shall learn the necessity of respecting Fanny Cross- 
tree when I introduce her as Agnes Talbot, their niece.” 

Of the meeting of father and child—of the surprise of the 
Fearings, and the delight of the noble-hearted Walter at the un- 
expected denouement, we must leave the reader to fill up the pic- 
ture. The proofs of the identity of the sailors’ protege as the 
daughter of Captain Talbot, were established beyond doubt, Mrs. 
Fearing having recognized every article that was originally found 
with the child. 

The fair girl only enjoyed her new title for a brief space, for an 
event which occurred a few months afterwards made her better 
known as Mrs. Fearing. Years have passed, and the two cap- 
tains have abandoned the seas. They still occupy their former 
cabin, as they call their home, and Agnes, although she has scores 
of fashionable acquaintances, loves them dearly as ever. Her 
piano remains in its old place, nor is it neglected, for there is a 
little Fanny, the image of her mother, who almost daily runs her 
tiny fingers over the keys, delighting with her bird-like carols the 
warm hearts of the two captains. 

WITCHCRAFT IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Under the caption of Very Singular,’ the Grenada ( Miss.) 
Republican relates the following cock-and-bull story: ‘We are 
credibly informed that there is now, in this county, a girl ten 
years old, who is very singularly affected. It appears she labors 
under the impression that she is bewitched. Her case is certainly 
She wears a piece of gold around her neck, 
and if the gold is not watched, the string will twist to suffocation. 
She thinks if the gold was removed she would die instantly ; on 
one occasion it was removed while she was asleep, and immediate- 
ly there were signs of strangulation. Another remarkable feature 
connected with her case is this: cut off a piece of her hair and 
throw it into the fire, and she will show evident signs of pain or 
uneasiness by screaming. Her hair has been burnt half a mile 
distant, and at the Very instant of burning she manifested the 
same signs of pain. Another strange feature in this case is, that 
if the picture of the individual whom she believes to be the cause 
of her sufferings is drawn upon paper, and shot at with lead, it 
makes no impression upon her, but present a gun loaded with sil- 
ver, and she is thrown into spasms; fire, and she is calm again. 
This certainly is a strange case, and we hope to hear more trom 
it.” Great credit is due the editor of the Republican for the 
gravity with which he states the case. 


A DARK MYSTERY. 


Lately, as a workman of the extensive powder mill of St. Cha- 
mas (Bouches du Rhone, France), which belongs to the govern- 
ment, was about to resume his work in one of the rooms, in which 
there were at least ten tons of gunpowder, he perceived some 
bluish substance in the midst of the powder he had to handle; 
and on examining it found the heads of a dozen chemical matches, 
so arranged as probably to cause explosion on being touched. He 
immediately summoned his chiefs, and the heads of the matches 
were removed with the greatest care. The operation was attended 
with considerable danger, as, in addition to the vast quantity of 
gunpowder in the place, there were at least thirty tons in an adja- 
cent storehouse. Suspicion fell upon a young man named Mout- 
tet, a stranger to the establishment, who on some pretext had en- 
tered it just as the workmen were suspending work to go to dinner. 
He was sought for everywhere, and was at last found stationed on 
the top of a high hill which overlooks the mill, gazing earnestly 
below, as if in momentary expectation of some great event. 
About two months before, a terrible explosion, which did great 
damage, and killed five persons, took place in the same mill, and 
the cause of it was never discovered. It is now not unreasonably 
suspected that Mouttet may have occasioned it. His motive, 
however, remains a mystery. 


—— 


A WEALTHY MERCHANT. 


John F. A. Sanford, an eminent merchant of this city, died 
recently, in the fifty-first year of his age. He commenced life as 
a trapper on the Missouri, rose to a partnership in the great St. 
Louis firm of Pierre Chonteau, Jr., and Co., and rapidly accumu- 
lated a fortune amounting to not less than a million and a half of 
dollars. We have heard that he, in connection with George Pea- 
body, Esq., the London banker, made $600,000 on one year’s im- 
portation of British iron, mainly for railroads. But the cares and 
anxieties of his immense business proved too great for even his 
vigorous mind, and Mr. Sanford was some months since stricken 
down with insanity. He recorered his reason after a time, but 
not permanently ; he was again stricken, and died under the in- 
fliction—more deserving of commiseration in the midst of his 
vast wealth than many a beggar who knows not where to lay his 
head. ‘The life of this man, truly and fearlessly written, would 
prove more instructive and salutary than many ponderous vol- 
umes.—New York Tribune. 


It is a fortunate Ss in the early part of one’s life to escape 
those causes of self-applause which too generally satisty the mind 
with a few successful steps in this world’s career. “I would never 
have been bishop of Worcester,” said Prideaux, “could I have 
been made clerk of Ugborrow;” and Carneades, the celebrated 
founder of the new academy, used to say, “if there were no 
Chrysippus there would be no Carneades,” thus acknowledging 
how much he was indebted to the talents of his opponent for his 
own reputation as a disputant. 
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NEW SPORTING STEAM YACHT FOR PRINCE HALEM PACHA, 


HALEM PACHA’S SPORTING STEAM YACHT. 

The beautiful yacht depicted on this page, is quite a gem in na- 
val architecture. It is a miniature craft, exquisitely fashioned, and 
weighing only three tons with all her equipment. She is by this 
time in possession of her fortunate owner, Halem Pacha, of Egypt, 
having sailed from England for Alexandria during the past month, 
soon after her completion by Messrs. Westwood, Baillie, Camp- 
bell & Co., of London-yard, Isle of Dogs. She is intended to con- 
vey the pacha and his suite up the shallow and intricate passages 
of the River Nile on shooting excursions ; consequently it is neces- 
sary that the draft of water, when loaded, should not exceed eigh- 
teen inches, at the same time speed being required with small horse- 
power. The vessel is constructed very flat amidships, but possesses 
fine lines in the bow and stern. She was built from designs by 
Mr. T. Smith, naval architect, her dimensions being as follows :— 
Length between the perpendiculars, 45 feet ; beam, 5 feet 6 inches ; 

, 3 feet 5 inches ; burden in tons, 6 66-94; length over all, 
51 feet; displacement, at eighteen inches, two tons two cwt. The 
engine was made by Mr. Stewart, of the Blackwall Iron Works, 
Blackwall, and is a five-horse-power oscillating condensing engine, 
with a cylinder of ten and a half inches diameter, and a stroke of 
fourteen inches. The engine and boiler occupy but little space, 
having the cylinder and air-pump directly under the shaft. 
whole weight of engine and die-wheels is 15 cwt.; the weight 
of boiler, with water and 8, 35 ewt., making a total of 50 cwt. ; 
complete length of engine and boiler space, 13 feet.—We are 
pleased to notice the movements in naval architecture of our trans- 
atlantic friends ; in this great business, the men of England and 


Sir David Brewster. 


America can afford to be generous rivals. We shall never forget 
how heartily the triumph of the Ameri- 
ca was acknowledged by the English, 
nor the reception given to the Merri- 
mac, nor the commendations which our 
noble cli ships have elicited from 
the British press and ple. Ameri- 
ca and England are able to farnish the 


| 
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“rest of mankind” with shipping it N 

they will foot the bill, and they must , 
be content to share with each r the = Ag 
glory of sending forth the finest craft. 


THE BOSTON SARDINIAN CANNON. Y Me 


We present en this page an accurate ii 4 eg 
tatioa of the monster gun, pur- | me. 
chased by contribation in this city, as a | Hil * 
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gift to Sardinia, as it was exhibited on HM 
State Street. It was taken out by the 1 


| 
clipper barque Nevada, which sailed 


dinia.” The amount of its cost, $500, 
was raised by subscription in this city. 
The cannon was east at Alger’s foun- 
dry, and is an eight-inch umbiad, a 
truly beantifal piece of ordnance. It 
may yet speak im thander-tones in the 
sacred cause of Etalian liberty. The 
present king of Sardinia, Victor Eman- 
uel Albert Eagene, formerly prince roy- 
al and duke of Savoy, is one of the 
most liberal sovereigns of E He 
greatly distinguished himself in the 
war of liberation which closed disas- - 
trously in 1849. On ascending the 
throne, he promised his subjects a lib- 
eral constitational government, and he 
has thus far kept his word. It is some- 
thing to have such a nucleus as Sar- 
dinia as the basis for a movement in 
favor of the regeneration of Italy, an 
event which the lovers of freedom an- 
ticipate with trembling. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

In June, 1851, Charlotte Bronte came to London. She attended 
Thackeray’s lectures, and them to the Crystal Palace, 
albeit she visited the latter under the scientific superintendence ot 
During all the next winter and throughout 
the succeeding year, her own ill health and her care for the in- 
firmities of her father, compelled her to suspend her labors. By 
December, 1852, however, “ Viliette” was ready for the press. 
But we must now hasten to the two closing events of her career, 
her marriage and her death. In January, 1853, the project of her 
marriage was first openly broached. Mrs. Gaskell tells us little 
enough about Mr. Nicholls, although, from Charlotte’s own con- 
fession that he made her very happy, he must be a good man. We 
— however, that he was her father’s curate. At first, when 

proposed, old Mr. Bronte objected, and Mr. Nicholls deter- 
mined to throw up his curacy and Jeave Haworth; subsequently, 
however, it was represented to Mr. Bronte that the marriage of his 
daughter would not necessarily entail his separation from her, but 
that she and her husband might still reside in the parsonage and 
be a comfort to his declining years. Then did the old man con- 
sent that the wish of the poor girl’s heart should be gratified. 
When the wedding-day arrived, the 29th of June, 1851, “‘ when all 
was finished, the trunk packed, the morning’s breakfast arranged, 
the wedding-dress laid out, Mr. Bronte announced his intention of 
stopping at home while the others went to church.” But, for all 
this, she was married, and her husband loved her, and everybody 
blessed her. Short felicity! She was married but nine months, 
and in March, 1852, the same consumption which had taken her 
sisters, came and carried her off tco.— Critic. 
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CURIOSITIES IN CRYSTALS. 

When the wind is from the northeast, and an ashen gray sand 
sweeps close overhead, the general exclamation is, it “feels like 
snow.” Soon the flakes begin to descend; at first leisurely and 
few ; then swifter, and finally faster, faster. Before an hour, the 
earth is covered with a white mantle, composed of millions on mil- 
lions of little crystals, each as of its kind as a diamond, 
and each in itself, if you will only look at it, as beautiful. Take 
up one. It melts in your hand; it is gone. See other, on 
the very top of the snow-drift, glistening, gem-like, in the sun- 
shine. A while ago it was vapor floating in the sky; before that 
it was — of sea-water; to-morrow it will be fiuid again and 
mingled with the ocean. Examine its shape. It is like a tiny 
star cut in Carrara marble. Yet no sculptor, nor even lapidist, 
could ever rival it. No marble is fine enough to fabricate it. 
What subtle power in nature has made this snow-flake so differ- 
ent in from the rain-drop, yet substantially the same ? 
The boys in the telegraph-office will tell you it was magnet- 
ism. Yes! it is this, as almost unknown the motive 
power, by which we send “lightning to our friends, 
which helps to crystallize alike the diamond at the bottom of the 
mine and the snow-flake high up in the heavens.—The whole sub- 
ject of is beautiful beyond imaginati i i 
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created 


— Yet crystals, like all other 


8, with typical , Oxact- 
ly as of men. Crystallization is found 
all nature, There is not a 

. substance, which when allowed the free 
movement of its , does not ex- 


ing, crystallize. gases, 


ly cold as to crystallize, Our children 
eat crystallized s under the name 


ing nearly nine hun- 
ite Mountains 


science of crystalli n isa 

book. ts mightiest curiosities still lie 
awaiting the skill and perseverance of 
some fortunate explorer.—Tribune. 
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tion, and crystallization alone, which draws the line between 
| diamond that flashes on a lady’s finger, and the charcoal that 
| smuts a kitchen maid. Sandstone and granite, limestone and 
marble, have their essential differences in crystallization. One 
! of matter held in solution in primeval seas, pony gee 
on particle, also held in solution, ar- 
ranging itself in the ee of sol- 
diers at a review. No architect ever 
with skeletons of crystals, Crystals 
= differ in shape as much as plants them- 
= selves. Yet the same substances al- 
~ least under the same conditions, so that 
tion, “‘ Boston, United States, te Sar- Ad a tendency to crystallize. ater, 
a in the loaf, crystallized in anOther form. 
i xcept under a microscope ; and there is 
~ of crystals. As yet, however, the 
“ SARDINIAN CANNON, EXHIBITED IN STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


NIAGARA ENGINE CO., NO. 5, NASHUA, N. H. 
We present on this two engravings, drawn ex- 
ly for our Pictorial, from ambrotypes by Mr. J. 8. 
Miller, of Nashua, N. H., illustrating the depart- 
ment of the flourishing city of Nashua. The first is a 
portrait of Franklin Munroe, Esq., chief ot 
the fire department, and the second represents the fine 
y whose name heads 


ment of other places, for we well know the spirit ot 
| sence which links these gallant men 
The officers of the Niagara are 


foreman, and held the office one year. is gentleman 
was every way adapted for the position, and under his in- 
telligent and energetic administration, the company was 
thoroughly disciplined and trained in everything neces- 
sary to the efficiency of a well-organized fire department. 
He was succeeded by Mr. George H. Whitney, of the 
firm of Gage, Warner & Whitney, who held com- 
mand for two years, and was re-elected for a third, but 


commanded for one year and three months. J. 
A. Warren was next elected, and has held the office 
ever since, being re-elected at every subsequent annual 
meeting. The Niagara enjoys the reputation of bei 
one of the most efficient companies in the State, 
hus well earned its laurels. Prompt at the call of duty, 
resolute and fearless, the Niagaras labor to save proper- 
ty with the zeal of men whose souls are enli in the 
cause. The vigor and efficiency they display in fight- 
ing the devouring element may be accounted for in 
some measure by the fact that, since the organization 
of their company in 1848 to the present time, they have 
been called out to eighty-one fires and alarms, and have on all 
occasions acquitted themselves with credit. The following spirited 
motto is that adopted by the company : 
Whene’er is heard the tocsin’s sound, 
The fireman’s startling cry 
—— boys will there be found. 
motto: We will try. 
There have been two fires in Nashua when the total conflagration 
of this fine city seemed imminent. The first occurred July 24, 
1852, and originated in the engine building of Josephus Baldwin, 
on Water Street, which contained oil and other combustibles. 
The fire spread with fearful rapidity, and the burning oil occasioned 
such-a dense cloud of smoke, that for miles distant it was sup- 
the entire city was in flames, and such indeed would have 

n the case, but for the almost su uman exertions of these 
devoted firemen, although nearly suffocated with the intensity of 
heat and smoke. They maintained their positions for three hours 
in succession, when the fire was extinguished and they were re- 
lieved by their then chief engineer, Hon. Josephus Baldwin. Their 
were net of their services, and the same 


F. MUNROE, CHIEF ENGINEER 


evening held a public meeting to offer a fitting testimonial of their 
appreciation of the services rendered, and their gratitude to a de- 

ent which had so nobly earned their thanks. The second 
arge fire broke out July 1, 1856, in one of the mills of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company. At that time, the Niagara was at 
Messrs. Rollins & Co. for repairs, but the alarm was no sooner 
given that the mill was in flames, than the men were on the ground 
with the relief tub Thomas Gillis. In the short space of twenty 
minutes, however, the Niagara was put together, and in the hands 
of the company. No effort could save the mill, and the city was 
taking fire in many places from the falling cinders, a most critical 
occurrence, for the houses were mostly of wood, and its doom 
seemed certain. The firemen, however, were equal to the emer- 
gency, and worked on with the same tireless vigor and undaunted 
spirit as before. The Niagara Engine House took fire, and but 
for the speedy aid of Engine Companies No. 1 and 4,and Hydrant 
Company No. 3, would have been consumed. ‘This timely and 
efficient service will ever be gratefully remembered by the Niaga- 
ras. After a hard contest of five hours with the “fire-king,” his 
devastating progress was finally arrested, though several buildings 


OF NASHUA FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


igh Street. where they occupy a fine house 
erected by the city. Besides ample room for their en- 
and on the lower floor, there is a hall above 

of - 


holding ings, of which any fire company might 
well be prond. The floor is richly carpeted, and the 
walls are decorated with costly engravings, including a 
fine portrait of Washington. Captain J. Q. A. War- 
ren, the foreman of the company, is a model fireman, a 


graces 
fills. He is not only one of the leading business men 
of the city, as all his predecessors have been, but is 
identified with the educational, religious and progressive 
movements of Nashua, and is universally respected by 
the community in which he lives. e annex, as a 
matter of record, the names of the assistant engineers : 
John H. Gage, John M. Flanders, E. P. Emerson, 
White, J. D. Otterson, Daniel Hussey, B. 
Saunders, and F. M. Stimpson. It always affords us 
pleasure to do justice to the exertions of a fire depart- 
ment. Its members are among the most seif-sacrificing 
of our fellow-citizens. Their duties are the most trying 
and arduous that men can assume, and when, in addi- 
tion to their —— services, they exhibit the spec- 
tacle of well-ordered organizations, distinguished by 
propriety of action and excellent private deportment, 
they surely merit all the praise we can bestow. The 
fire department and the military, in a republic, certainly 
deserve well of their fellow-citizens, and woe be to those 
who would crush the spirit of either of these institutions ! 
We should like, in this connection, to speak of the 
flourishing city so often referred to in the course of this 
article. It is situated in Hillsboro’ county, and was 
called Dunstable until 1836, the name being changed in 
December of that year. ‘The Merrimac and Nashua 
Rivers afford a water-power which led to the establish- 
ment of the extensive manufactures by which the city 
is distinguished. It was the earliest settlement in the 
southern part of New Hampshire. It was incorporated 
in 1673, but was settled some time previous. For half 
a century it was a frontier town, and as such, was par- 
ticularly exposed to harassing attacks from the Indians. 
During King Philip’s war, in 1675, the inhabitants were obliged 
to abandon it, as untenable, on that account. In 1691, several 
persons in the town fell victims to the Indians. From this time to 
1706, frequent attacks were made and cruel outrages committed, 
in one of which a noted friendly Indian, called Jock English, was 
killed. Some were captured in the part which has since been set 
off from the original town under the name of Nashville, and car- 
ried into captivity. A party of eleven persons started in pursuit, 
but were ambushed by the Indians, attacked, and only one man 
escaped, John F arwell, who was the next year lieutenant in Love- 
well’s expedition. In 1725, Captain John Lovewell of this town 
raised a company of volunteers, and marched northward in pur- 
suit of the hostile savages. In his first expedition, one Indian was 
killed, and one taken prisoner ; in the second excursion, they killed 
ten Indians ; but in the third, they fell into an ambuscade at Love- 
well’s pond, in Fryeburg, Me. Capt. Lovewell, Lieut. Farwell 
and Ensign Robbins, the chaplain, Mr. Frye, and tweive others, 
were killed, and eleven wounded, among the whites. In this con- 
flict, the noted chief Paugus was killed. The loss of so many 
brave men fell heavily on the settlement, but the result was glorious. 


STREET SCENE, NASHUA, N. H.—NIAGARA ENGINE COMPANY. 
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° had been destroyed. The company hove always had 
their full complement of men—fifty. Their headquar- 
sentations will, we trust, prove interesting, not only Z _ 4 \ 
the locality referred to, but to members of the fire de- = ag’ 
ant and whole-souled man, who enjoys the entire 
eS a y confidence and respect of the fine body of men he has 
the honor to command. Franklin Munroe, Esq., the 
essrs. J. Y. A. Warren, foreman; Rdwarc rignt, f al i chief engineer, of whom we present an excellent like- 
Ist assistant do.; J. W. Blood, 2d assistant do.; and — - S. 
8. B. Hutchinson, clerk. The Engine Com- — 
was organized in 1848, with fifty members, includ- = 7 SS 
ing the officers, and numbering on its roll many of the 
leading business men of the place. When its organ- >= 
ization was completed the usual complement of men, 
the town (Nashua not being then chartered as a city) SSS a SS 
furnished them with an engine from the manufactory of — SSS lll 
Messrs. Hunneman & Co., of Roxbury, in this State, : 
of six inches cylinder, and fifteen inches stroke, one ot 
best of its class. Mr. John H. Gage was elected = 
BAY 
resigned in favor r. 5. F. Land, who served one AY 
ear, and was succeeded by Mr. J. Q. Brown, who & 
SS . 
SS 
NG 
. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WITH THEE, 


BY WILLIE B. PABOR. 


With others I can pass the jest— 
The circling top of wit can spin; 
And be as careless as the best, 
With those whose bearts I would not win. 
But when with thee, my lips a seal 
Possess. A silent pilgrim I, 
To shrines where tongue may not reveal 
The love-words that beneath it lie. 


With others, in their joyous mood, 
I mingle with like tone of joy ; 

Each gives to each, as understood, 
A little gold with much alloy. 

But when with thee, no careless phrase 
From lips of mine may ever fall ; 

For where my heart the tribute lays 
Of its best wealth, it offere all. 


Aside the glittering scales are flung 

That hide the jewel’s primal fire ; 
But on one crown alone is hung 

The perfect pearl kings might desire. 
And so I scatter on the throng 

The worthless baubles of the mind, 
But the true story of my song 

I offer where my love is shrined. 


With thee—with thee!—it sums up all 

The happiness that earth can give ; 
* On lips of mine shall never pall 

The wine they taste who love and live. 

The storm may come, the tempest sweep 
Across life's ever-surging sea. 

But still my heart in peace will sleep 
Secure with life, and love, and thee! 


> 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SOPHIE’S CONFESSION. 


MARGARET VERNE. 


BY 


“Men are never so awkward, never so ungraceful, never so 
disagreeable, as when they are making love. A friend is a lux- 


ury—a husband ditto, I suppose; but that intermittent class of 


human beings, denominated lovers, are terrible bores. It does 
very well for a woman to blush and look flustered once in a while, 
when occasion makes it desirable ; but to see a man with his face 
as red as a ripe beet—and a real parcel of strong-mindedness, self- 
reliance and masculine dignity, done up in broadcloth and starched 
linen, quaking from the toe of his boot to the top of his dickey, his 


mouth awry and his tongue twisted into convulsions, in the vain 


attempt to say something swect—O gracious !” 

So said saucy Sophie Lynn aloud to herself, as she sat swinging 
back and forth before her window, half-buried in the cushions of a 
luxurious arm-chair, toying as she spoke, with a delicate ivory fan 
that lay upon her lap. 

“It always seems so queer, not to say tiresome,” she continued, 
with a running, musical laugh, “after one has waltzed and sung, 


quoted poetry and talked nonsense with anybody, till one is puz- 
zled to guess which of the two is most heartless, one’s self or one’s 
companion, to hear him come plump down on the subject of matri- 
mony, as though that was the legitimate result of every such insipid 
acquaintanceship. For my part, I never had a lover (here Sophie 
fluttered her fan, and looked pleased, for she had had more than 
one), that I wasn’t heartily sick of after he had proposed. There 
was Col. Morris ; I thought him the handsomest man in my whole 
circle of acquaintances, until he went on his knees to me, and swore 
he should die if I didn’t take pity on him. Somehow he always 
looked like a fright to me afterwards. Then there was Dr. Wil- 
kins ; he was really agreeable, and people said very learned. I 
was delighted with him for a time. But he spoiled it all with that 
offer of his ;—what long-winded adjectives! and how the poor 
fellow blushed, and puffed, and perspired!—he called me an 
‘adorable creature,’ and hiccoughed in the middle of ‘ adorable.’ 
Horrors! I’ve detested him ever since. Then there was—” 

Here Sophie started. She had heard the door-bell ring. With 
& nervous spring she stood before her mirror, smoothing down her 
brown hair with a haste truly comical. 

“It wont do to seem interested,” she said, as she took a finish- 
ing survey of her person in the glass, and shook out, with her 
plump, jewelled fingers, the folds of her airy muslin dress. 

The moment afterwards, when a servant entered to announce 
Mr. Harry Ainslee, she was back in her old seat by the window, 
rocking and playing with her fan, apparently as unconcerned and 
liffless as though that name had not sent a quicker thrill to her 
heart, or the betraying crimson all over her pretty face. 

“Tell him I will be down presently.” 

The girl disappeared, and Sophie flung open her window, that 
the cool, fresh wind might fan away the extra rosiness from her 
complexion. Then she went again to the mirror, and after com- 
posing her bright, eager, happy face into an expression of demure- 
ness, descended to the parlor. A smile broke over her features, 
and she reached out both hands to her guest; but, as if suddenly 
recoliecting herself, drew them back again, and with a formal bow 
of recognition, she passed him, and seated herself in a further 
corner of the room. 

It was very evident that something was wrong with Sophie ; 
that she had made up her mind, cither not to be pleased or not to 
please. Could it be that she had foreseen what was coming ? that 
a presentiment of that visit and its result had dictated the merry 
speeches in her chamber? Be that as it may, a half-hour had not 


elapsed before she knew that Harty Ainslee’s heart, hand and for- 
tune (which latter, by the way,.was nothing wonderful) were in 
the same place where Col. Morris’s andr Dr. Wilkins’s had been 


before them—at her disposal. 

“The first man thet I ever heard say such things without mak- 
ing a fool of himself,” muttered Sophie, emphatically, from behind 
her fan, as she sat blushing and evidently gratified, yet without 
deigning any reply to the gallant, straight-forward speech in which 
her lover had risked his all of hope. ‘“‘ He ought to do penance 
for the pretty way he manages his tongue. He’s altogether too 
calm to suit me.” And Sophie shook her curly head meaningly, 
holding her fan before her for a screen ;—did she forget what she had 
been saying? “I wonder if I couldn’t snore the way old Uncle 
Jones used to in meeting? Wouldn’t it be fun ‘—and wouldn’t 
it plague Harry, if he thought I had been asleep while he was 
talking ?” 

Sophie’s blue eyes danced with suppressed merriment as she 
gave two or three heavy breathings, and followed them up with a 
nasal explosion worthy of an orthodox deacon. It was well 
done—theatrically done; and poor Harry sprang bolt upright— 
surprised, mortified, chagrined. Human nature could stand it 
no longer, and Sophie gave vent to her mirth in a burst of trium- 
phant laughter. 

Y-o-u little witch—you mischief—you spirit of evil!’ ex- 
claimed the relieved Harry, as he sprang to her side and caught 
her by the arm with a gripe that made her scream. “ You deserve 
a shaking for your behaviour!” Then lowering his voice, he 
added, gravely : “ Will you never have done tormenting me? If 
you love me, can you not be generous enough to tell me so ?—and 
if you do not, am I not, at least, worthy of a candid sf 

Words sprang to Sophie’s lips, that would have done credit to 
her Womanly nature and made her lover’s heart bound with rapture ; 
for the whole depths of her being were stirred, and drawn towards 
him as they never before had been to any man. But she could 


not quite give up her raillery then. She would go one step further 


from him, ere she laid her hand in his, and told him he was dearer 
than all the world beside. So she checked the tender response 
that trembled on her tongue, and flinging off his grasp with a 
mocking gesture and a ringing laugh, danced across the room to 
the piano. 

She seated herself, she ran her fingers gracefully over the white 
keys, and broke out in a wild, brilliant, defiant song, that made 


her listener's ears tingle as he stood watching her, and choking 
back the indignant words that came crowding to his lips for 


utterance. 

“< Sophie, listen to me,” he said, at length, as she paused from 
sheer exhaustion. “Is it generous—is it just, to trifle with me 
so ?—to turn into ridicule the emotions of a heart that offers you 
its most reverent affections? I have loved you, because under 


this volatile, surface-character of yours I thought I saw truthful- 


ness and simplicity—purity of soul and a warm current of tender, 
womanly feeling, that would bathe with blessings the whole life of 
him whose hand was fortunate enough to touch its secret springs. 
You are an heiress, and I only a poor student; but if that is the 
reason why you treat my suft so scornfully, you are less than the 
noble woman that I thought you.” 

Sophie’s head was averted, and a suspicious moisture glistened 
in her eyes, as he ceased speaking. Ah! why is it that we some- 
times hold our highest happiness so lightly—carrying it carelessly 
in our hands, as though it were but dross, and staking it all upon 
an idle caprice ! 

When she turned her countenance towards him again, the same 
mocking light was in her eyes, the same coquettish smile wreathed 
her red lips. 

“ Speaking of heiresses, there’s Helen Myrle, whose father is worth 
twice as much as mine. Perhaps you had better transfer your at- 
tentions to her, Mr. Ainslee. The difference in our dowries would, 
no doubt, be quite an inducement, and possibly she might consider 
your case more seriously than I have done.” 

Like an insulted prince, Harry Ainslee stood up before her— 
the hot, fiery, indignant blood dashing in a fierce torrent over his 
face—his arms crossed tightly upon his breast, as if to keep his 
great heart from bursting with its uprising indignation—his lips 
compressed and his dark eyes flashing. Sophie, cruel Sophie ! 
You added one drop too much to your cup of sarcasm. You 
trespassed upon his forbearance one little step further than you 
would have dared, had you known his proud, sensitive nature. 


Not till he was gone—gone without a single word of expostula- 
tion, leaving only a grave “‘ good-by,” and the memory of his pale 
face to plead for him,—did the thoughtless girl wake to a realiza- 
tion of what she had done. Then a quick, terrible fear shot 
through her heart, and she would have given every curl on her 
brown head to have had him beside her one short moment longer. 

“ Pshaw ! what am I afraid of? He will be back again within 
twenty-four hours, as importunate as ever,”’ she muttered to her- 
self, as the street-door closed after him; yet a sigh that was half a 
sob, followed the words, and could Harry have seen the beautiful 
pair of eyes that watched him so eagerly as he went down the long 
street, or the bright face that leaned away out through the parted 
blinds, with such a wistful look, after he had disappeared, it might 
have been Ais turn to triumph. 

In spite of Sophie’s prophecy, twenty-four hours did net bring 
back Harry. Days matured into weeks and still he did not come, 
nor in all that time did she see him. And now she began to think 
herself quite a martyr, and to act accordingly. In fact, she did as 
almost any heroine would bave done under the circumstances— 
grew pale and interesting. Mama began to suggest delicacies to 
tempt Sophie’s palate—“the poor, dear child was getting so thin.” 
In vain. Sophie protested that she had no appetite. In vain papa 
brought dainty gifts and piled up costly dresses before his pet. A 


faint smile or an abstracted “thank you,” was his only recompense. 
If Sister Kate suggested that Harry’s absence was in any manner 


connected with her altered demeanor, Sophie would toss her ring- 
letty head with an air of supreme indifference, and go away and 
cry over it, hours at a time. Everybody thought something was 
the matter with Sophie, Sophie amongst the rest. 

Her suspense and penitence became insupportable at last. Sister 
Kate, who had come so near the true solution of the mystery, should 
know all—so said Sophie. Perhaps she could advise her what to 
do, for to give Harry up forever seemed every day more and more 
of an impossibility. 

“Will you come into the garden with me, Kate?” she asked, in 
a trembling voice, of her sister one day, about a month after her 
trouble with Harry. “TI have something of importance to tell you.” 

“Go right along, darling, and I will be with you in a few mo- 
ments,” replied Kate, casting a searching glance at Sophie’s 
flushed cheeks and swollen eyes. 

Running swiftly along the garden-paths, as if from fear of pur- 
suit, Sophie turned aside into her favorite arbor, and flinging her- 
self down on the low seat, buried her head among the cool, green 


vines, and gave herself up to a paroxysm of passionate grief. Soon 
she heard steps approaching, and then a pair of arms were twined 
tenderly about her waist, and a warm hand laid caressingly on her 
drooped head. 

“O, Kate, Kate !’’ she cried, in the agony of her repentance, “TY 
am perfectly wretched. You don’t know why, though you have 
come very near guessing two or three times. Harry and I—” 

Here a convulsive sob interrupted her, and the hand upon her 
head moved back and forth over her disordered curls, with a gentle, 
soothing motion. 

“ Harry and I”’—another sob—“ quarrelled two or three weeks 
ago. I was wilful and rude, just as it is natural for me to be, and 
he got angry. I don’t think he is going to forgive me, for he 
hasn’t been here since.” 

Sophie felt herself drawn in a closer embrace, and was sure 


Sister Kate pitied her, 

“I wouldn’t have owned it to anybody if it hadn’t been just as 
it is,” she continued, rubbing her little white hands into her 
eyes; “‘but I think I love him almost as well as I do you, and 
father and mother.” 

A kiss dropped on Sophic’s glossy head, and tighter was she 
held. She wondered that Kate was so silent, but still kept her 


wet face hidden in the vines. 


“He asked me to be his wife—asked me as nobody else ever 


did—in such a grand, kingly way, that he made me feel as though 
I ought to have been the one to plead instead of him. I could not 
bear that, and so answered him just as I most didn’t want to. He 
thought it was because he was poor and I was rich, and all the 
time I was thinking I had rather live in a mud hovel with him, 


than in the grandest place that ever was, with any other man, only 


I was too proud to tell him so to his face, What can Ido? Tell 
me, Kate—you are so much better than I am, and never get into 
trouble. Iam sure I shall die, if you don’t!” And poor Sophie 


wep* anew. 
“ Look up, dear, and I will tell you.” 


Sophie did look up, with a start, and the next moment, with a 
little scream, leaped from the arms of—not Sister Kate, but Harry 
Ainslee 


“ H-h-ow came you here, and who have I been talking with ?” 
she stammered, hystericaliy, through her blushes and tears. 

“You have been talking to me, and I came here at your sister’s 
suggestion,”’ was the answer, accompanied by a quiet smile. “To 
tell the truth, dear Sophie, Kate has been in the secret longer than 
you imagined, for I made her my confidant the very day following 
our estrangement. I met her accidentally, and she rallied me upon 
my dejected looks. In the freshness of my disappointment, stung by 
her careless remarks, I spoke bitter words to her. I was ashamed 
of them the moment they were uttered, as I met her grieved, won- 
dering look; and having no other apology to offer, told her the 
whole truth. Knowing your heart, it seems, better than I did, she 
bade me wait, and hope for the best. It was in obedience to her 
command that I have avoided you so long, and it has been the 
most exquisite torture for me to do s0, since I learned, through 
her, that you really regretted my absence. Last night, at Mrs. 
Evans’s party, she gave me leave to call to-day. I met her in the 
hall a few minutes ago, and she directed me hither in search of 
you. You know the rest, and let me add, your confession has 
made me very happy.” . 

Sophie declares to this day, that she has never forgiven either of 
them, though she has been Mrs. Harry Ainslee nearly two years ! 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AUTUMN MUSINGS, 


BY BLANOHS D’ARTOIS. 


Yon sere Acacias, murmuring in the gale 
With crimson lips up-wreathing, seem to sigh 
For the sweet morn of Spring—now past and gone— 
When their translucent banners smote the sun, 
And held him prisoner by their gentle wiles. 
Or, are they dreaming of their fragrant flowers 
That tossed upon the winds their perfume free! 
Methinks there's sorrow in those sighs of yours, 
Dim russet sprites!—ye lay your heads together, 
And whisper so mysteriously ‘mongst yourselves. 
80, yon wierd Hemlock-Fir— 
With broken, dying bough, all seared and black— 
Stands forth a ghost! Transparent amber light 
Buoys up yon leaves, like banners dancing forth 
On the proud wind! The boughs, in endless play, 
Leap gay this autumn morn! The tell-tale vines 
Just ’gin to blush with the frost’s poison virus— 
The fell consumption of the woodland train. 
The Birch her perfect leaflets wafts in gold: 
Pure virgin flakelets—gold without alloy. 
The Maple, in his changeful banners’ sheen, 
Waves all his stately glory in the gale: 
Ten thousand tones—ten thousand changeful hues. 
Yon towering sapling, though—ambitious wight !— 
Streams bold on high his crimson pernon proud, 
Flaunting it forth into yon azure sky. 
Like young Renown, audacious in new glory, 
It fights the clouds sailing the sea of blue— 
And borrows from their sapphire purple tones, 
Sending unto them the pure roseate blush 
That ecintillates on the maiden’s tender cheek. 
The scarlet Sumac droops her fainting pedicles, 
And one by one her leaves seek Mother Earth : 
Or, they are borne along by truant winds 
To the pure surface of the Painted Brook. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE ALLIGATOR AND THE TIGER. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS 


“Tnem ’ere allegations is false, and that ’ere alligator knows 
it!” vociferated an indignant defendant, after listening to the tes- 


timony of a swift witness until his temper and patience were alike 
exhausted. That was one sort of an alligator, but the critter to 
which I allude, although making a very respectable show in his 
native mud, would, nevertheless, look decidedly scaly in a court 
of law. 

Some years ago, the barque Coquette, of Boston, having been 
dismasted on her passage across the China Sea, put into Manilla 


under jury masts to refit. As the necessary repairs would detain 


the vessel some length of time, the crew were allowed to take a 
run of a week or so on shore. Most of the men lingered about 
the city, as the locality most congenal to their tastes; but two, 
Ben Gentleman, the second mate, and Jack Smith, a “high pri- 
vate,” or tip-top and reliable foremast hand, made a straight wake 
for the interior, with the intention of spending a few days at the 
establishment of a friend and former shipmate who had by some 


streak of luck made himself proprietor of a plantation. Arrived 
at their destination, they met with the cordial sailor’s welcome 
they had anticipated, and a pressing invitation to remain an un- 
limited number of years. 

Their friend, although abundantly tickled at meeting old ship- 
mates, was in a peck of trouble in consequence of the frequent loss 
horses and cows on a remote part of his estate, for which he could 
not account. © natives insisted that they were taken off, when 
they went to dginkPby a disgraceful big alligator that frequented 
one of the streams in the vicinity; but their descriptions were so 
highly colored that they were attributed to the fondness of exag- 
geration to which the inhabitants of the island are peculiarly 
addicted. 

Our salt-water friends, who were old Bengal rangers, and had 
paddled the length of the Ganges more times than a few, thought 
there might be more truth in the story than the Indians got credit 
for, and being 00 way averse to a little excitement, they resolved 
to ascertain the facts of the case. 

Accordingly, bright and early the following morning, having 
armed themselves with a rifle and a stout knife each, they started 
for the infested locality, under convoy of an Indian guide. Their 
route lay, for some half a dozen miles, amid the gorgeous and 
somewhat savage scenery of the East India islands, with lofty 
mountains and frowning rocks upon one side, while upon the other 
a gontle flowing river, with its banks fringed with the graceful 
bamboo; and the alternate glory of glade and forest, spreading 
far and wide, presented a scene of beauty unappreciable by the 
untravelled denizen of our hyperborean clime. 

“ Ben,” said Jack Smith, addressing his companion, as they 
strode rapidly over the firm, springy turf that spread like a luxur* 
ant carpet beneath the forest trees; “don’t you s’pose there’s a 
smart chance for varmints in these ’ere woods? There are some 
spots here that look just enough like a Bengal jungle to make a 
chap think of cobras and tigers, and roaring lions going about 
seeking whom they may devour somebody. Maybe we should do 
es well to go kind o’ easy like, and keep a sharp lookout ahead.” 

“ You be blowed !” exclaimed Ben, who was the elder as well 
as the bolder and more fiery of the two. “ You're not in Bengal 
now, by a long chalk. You don’t know nothing about this ‘ere 
island. Why, bless your heart, I travelled these woods as long 
ago as when you wore petticoats, and I aint eat up yet, not quite. 
But I say, what put such an idea as that into your skillet ?” 

“Why,” returned Jack, with an anxious look around him, “I’ve 


noticed for the last half hour, that whichever way we turned, there 
was a sound like the cracking of sticks and twigs in our wake, and 


not & great way behind us, either. It’s my belief there’s some- 


thing with mighty big paws following us, that’s what I believe !” 

“‘Shipmate,” said Ben, halting suddenly in his tracks and facing 
his companion, “there isn’t but one man in this world that could 
tell me Jack Smith was timorsome, and make me believe it. You 
aint going to be that man, are you ?”’ 

“No,” said Jack, sulkily, “I aint afraid; and as for going 
about on the other tack, it don’t belong to my father’s sons to do 
anything on that lay ; but for all that, I can imagine a pleasanter 
coffin than a tiger’s belly.” 

Ben burst into a loud laugh, protesting that Jack had left all 


his courage boxed up in his chest on board the barque, and that 
he couldn’t tell a toad’s hop from the footfall of an elephant. 
Jack, although far from being convinced, remained silent, in 
deference to the superior age and experience of his companion ; 
but he was constantly on the alert, with his ears open to every 
sound, until they reached the point of the river where the Indian 
intimated the alligator might be found. The stream here, after 


running for some distance through a narrow channel, spread out 
into a broad, quiet lake, a hundred rods or more in width. At the 
upper end of the lake, where the stream narrowed to a few yards 
in width, a primitive bridge of logs had been thrown across, 
affording passage to cattle and horsemen. 

“ Well, Jack,” said Ben, after they had surveyed the lake for 
some minutes, without perceiving any signs of the alligator, “ you 
cross over here and follow down the other bank, while I and the 
Indian travel this side. If the everlasting critter is anywhere 
about, we shall stand a chance to get a sight of him.” 

Jack crossed as directed, carefully examining every log and 
stump as he proceeded, while his compani pied himself in 
a similar manner on the opposite side. 


“ Hi, me see ’gator!” suddenly shouted the Indian, pointing to- 
wards the centre of the lake, where a spiral motion of the water 


indicated that some large creature was in motion. 

In another minute, the enormous head and a portion of the back 
of an alligator, forty feet in length, appeared above the surface and 
began slowly paddling towards the bank where Ben and the In- 
dian were standing. Having waited until the animal was within 
half a dozen rods of the shore, Ben raised his rifle, and taking 


deliberate aim, succeeded in lodging a ball in its body, just forward 


of the fore legs. 


On receiving the ball, he uttered a growl like an angry dog, and 
settling below the surface, began making his way towards the 
opposite shore, as could be perceived by the slight agitation of the 
still water in his track. 

“ Look out for him, Jack, he’s coming over your side !”’ shouted 
Ben, as he hastily reloaded. 

“ All right, I'll tend to his case!” replied Jack, cocking his 
rifle and running along the bank to a spot where the huge trunk 
of a fallen tree lay with its branches in the stream, and where it 
appeared the alligator, from the course he was taking, would be 
likely to endeavor to effect a landing. 

In a few moments, the water broke near the shore, and the scaly 
monster resting his fore legs on the bank and raising his head, 
gnashed his formidable jaws with a sound like nothing else in 
nature, while his eyes glared upon Jack, and followed his motions 
most ferociously. 

Such an interesting object suddenly appearing within a few feet 
of a fellow’s nose, would be very likely to make most any man 
quail. It is not surprising, therefore, that Jack felt himself at 
liberty to quail a trifle—just sufficient to spoil his aim ; but pluck- 
ing up courage from the repeated shouts of Ben, from across the 
water, to let drive, he raised his gun to his shoulder and pulled 
the trigger. 

The gun went off, of course ; but as the alligator didn’t follow 
the example, Jack did, precipitately, making his way back towards 
the roots of the fallen tree about as rapidly as he could make it 
convenient to lift his brogans. His shot, which had struck with- 
out inflicting any serious injury upon the alligator, only served to 
render the brute more ferocious. 

Foaming with rage, with open jaws, and lashing the water into 
foam with his tremendous tail, he began to draw himself up on to 
the bank in pursuit. Jack, having placed the upturned roots and 
a portion of the trunk of the tree between himself and his foe, and 
having looked out for a good clear chance to run, in case de- 
sertion became the better part of valor, began hastily reloading 
his rifle. 

In the meantime, Ben, who had been watching the proceedings 
with much satisfaction, chanced to raise his eyes towards the tall 
trees immediately behind where Jack was standing, when, to his 
dismay and horror, he beheld, half concealed among the branches, 
the fiery and ferocious eyes, the striped and creeping hide of a large 
and powerful tiger, that lay crouched upon a limb, softly stripping 
up the bark with alternate digs of each fore paw, as you may have 
seen a cat exercise her claws on a carpet, while she glared down 
upon the unconscious hunter beneath her, seemingly ready for a 
8) 

en's first impulse was to sing out and inform his friend of this 

new danger that threatened him, but it instantly occurred to him 
that by so doing, it would only hinder him in the operation of 
loading his rifle, upon which his only chance for safety seemed to 
hang. With his heart in his mouth, and every nerve quivering 
with excitement, he brought his own rifle to his shoulder and took 
deliberate aim at the tiger’s head. The distance was too great to 
hope for much execution from the shot, but it was all he could do, 
and he resolved to reserve his fire until the last minute, when 
possibly, it might not be entirely thrown away. 

Jack, thinking only of the alligator, and intent upon driving the 


ball to the bottom of his rifle-barrel, remained wholly unconsciqus 
of his danger, until, as he dropped the butt of his gun and felt in 


his pocket for @ cap, he saw Ben standing motionless, with his rifle 


to his shoulder, aiming in a direction very near himself. 

“What are you going to fire at, Ben ?” he asked, and turning 
to look behind him, he saw the tiger, with her legs drawn close 
under her, in the very act of springing upon him. 

Petrified at the sight, he dropped his rifle from his hand and 
glanced hopelessly and helplessly around him. To dodge the first 
spring of the tiger by retreating down and passing beneath the 
trunk of the tree, would be to throw himself into the jaws of the 
advancing alligator, which, with gnashing teeth and lashing tail, 
was now close upon him. To avoid the alligator, he would have 


to quit his present position, where he was partially protected by 
the upturned roots, and, in consequence, leave himself entirely 
exposed to the tiger. 

There was not an instant for deliberation. Indeed, if there had 
been, it could not have benefited any, for there was no possible 
avenue of escape, except by a lucky shot, and he was now too 
much agitated to complete the loading of his rifle, even if he had 


time ; besides, tigers are not often killed by a single shot. He 
saw the knotted muscles rise and swell in the huge limbs of the 
tiger, as she gathered herself for the fatal leap; he saw her quit 
the limb on which she had been crouching, and start through the 
air towards him like a cannon-shot. 

Closing his eyes, he shrank back among the mass of roots and 
vines, expecting every instant to feel the tiger’s claws tearing his body 


and her hungry jaws at his throat. He heard the crack of Ben’s 
rifle from the opposite side of the lake, but he heeded it not; he 
knew that any assistance from him would be of no avail, and he 
cowered beneath the tree, stupefied with horror. From this con- 
dition he was aroused by the most prodigious uproar and scuffling 
that ever awakened the echoes of the forest. 

It appeared that Ben, watching his opportunity, fired at the very 
instant the tiger sprang from the tree. The spent ball striking her 


in the head had no other effect than to slightly change the direc- : 
tion of her leap. But that little was everything to poor Jack. In- 
stead of alighting directly upon him, she struck the ground a few 
feet to one side and almost upon the nose of the alligator. That 
enraged and indignant reptile being anxious for a row, without 
much caring with what, swept the tiger within reach with one 


vigorous flirt of its resistless tail, and bringing its jaws together 


with a resounding flop, caught her by one fore leg and the side of 


the head,—and then and there commenced a battle royal. 

The tiger, with her eyes starting from her head, roared and 
shrieked with rage and pain, while with her formidable claws she 
tore the alligator’s throat to shreds. The alligator, on his part, 
pounded and banged the tiger upon the ground, with a force that 
would have killed an ox, but not a tiger. 


This scene Jack took in at a glance, and grabbing his rifle, with 


an inward prayer for the success of the alligator, he ran like a deer 
for the log bridge at the head of the lake, where he was joined by 
Ben, and from which they viewed the termination of the combat. 

The alligator, beginning to suffer considerably from the awful 
clawing he was getting, with a natural instinct, made for the wa- 
ter; @ proceeding on his part against which the tiger vigorously 
protested, but in vain ; the alligator was the more powerful of the 
two. Reaching the edge of the bank, he plunged in, dragging the 
howling and struggling tiger beneath the surface. 

A terrible encounter ensued ; the water boiled and foamed ; 
mud, sticks, stones and branches, that had lain for years undis- 
turbed, were thrown to the surface in vast quantities. For several 
minutes this sub-marine conflict continued, then all was still; a 
few bubbles rising to the top, alone disturbed the quiet surface of 
the lake. - Presently, a large dark object rose to the top. It was 
the alligator, dead, his throat and a part of his stomach completely 
torn out, but still holding on with his firmly set jaws to the neck 
of his smothered foe. a 

Leaving the Indian to recover the tiger’s skin, if he saw fit, our 
salt-water friends set all sail for the port from whence they came, 
fully impressed with the conviction that they had seen sport enough 
for one day. 


> 


GASTRONOMY. 

Dr. Veron, the author of “ The Bourgeois de Paris,” and known 
for his gastronomic superiority, gave a dinner to M. and Mme. de 
Girardin, to Dumas pere, and to Mme. Cabel, the singer of the 
Opera Comique. Dumas affirmed he could himself dress one 
better still. A wager was laid. Dumas fixed the 16th of April, 
on account of the preparation required. The wager is this: if 
Dr. Veron admits the dinner to be better than he ever ate, he is to 
pay whatever it costs ; if not, Dumas is to pay. One dish is to be 
a roasted lobster, with a marvellous sauce; another is a dish of 
spinnach, which lies for three days soaking in goose grease, and is 
to be served with gravy extracted from mutton kidneys. In a 
certain set who are near upon the confines of the demi monde, this 
dinner is talked of as an event, and Rossini (a vast authority on 
the subject) has given his opinion that Dumas is one of the finest 
cooks in the world.—Correspondent Boston Journal. 


THE EARWIG. 

This little creature is generally viewed with disgust, from. the 
foolish prejudice that it attacks the ear of man, and, by entering 
the head or brain, occasions insanity. The supposition is idle, 
and without one particle of truth. It is no more subject to this 
charge than any other insect that moves on the ground or floats in 
the air. The forceps or curved hooks which you observe pro- 
jecting over, the tail, are instruments used for folding and settling 
their soft wings, which are placed under the outer or scaled wings. 
These wings are very beautiful, and by their aid this creature has 
considerable power of flight. It sits upon its eggs, and hatches 
them like a hen.—Lancet. 


Great thoughts, indeed the greatest, come from personal being. 
Literary and scientitic works are produced by certain isolated facul- 
ties working with a definite and restricted aim.—Edinburgh Review. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDWIN BOOTH, TRAGEDIAN, 
We present herewith an admirable portrait of this gifted and rapidly rising tragedian 
drawn omianhe for us from a photograph by Messrs. Masury, ‘Silsbee & Case, and one 


every way worthy of their high artistic reputation. It was certainl 
moment, and is a counterfeit presentment of the highly intellectual and refined counte- 
nance of the original. Since we had occasion to notice this R a actor’s performances 
at the Boston Theatre, he has performed an a in New York, with great popu- 
lar success, also winning the approbation of the New York press. The critics of our 
sister city agree in the main, in their estimate of Mr. Booth’s powers, with those of Bos- 
ton. While pointing out his inequalities, they all concede that he possesses talents of 
the first order, and predict for him a splendid future. The best guarantee of this young 
man’s professional em is his innate modesty, which is not the modesty of the embar- 

novice, but a certain consciousness which is the attribute of true genius. Genius 
is ever aspiring—ever aiming at new conquests. It never rests satisfied with its own 
achievements. ‘Titian, painting to the age of ninety, went on improving to the very last 
day of his life. It is only mediocrity that halts with complacency and listens to applause 
at a moderate elevation, while “ Alps on Alps” rise in unscaled grandeur far above it. 
Mr. Edwin Booth and Miss Matilda Heron are prominently before the public at a fortu- 
nate period, for earnest and high-toned men are now advocating the stage and rallying 
the good and truthful to its support. The time is approaching when actors will be gene- 
rally admitted, and not merely by the “judicious few,” to take rank with members of the 
other liberal professions. Their laborious lives will no longer be regarded as profitless 
and wasted; but as the sphere of their exertions is recognized as a legitimate one, so will 
they be held to a strict accountability. Much of the former degraded character of the 
stage was owing to its neglect by the refined and moral portion of the community. De- 
nounced and traduced, but existing in spite of denunciation and calumny, it addressed 
itself to the class that persisted in patronizing, for public amusements must of course re- 
fiect the tastes of their supporters. It is morally certain that if the virtuous and refined 
will give a constant support to the stage, the drama, like other forms in which literature 
is presented to the public, will take high and lofty ground. 


taken at a favorable 
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BLANCHARD’S TIMBER-BENDING MACHINE. 
We present herewith an accurate representation of 
the famous timber-bending machine, invented by Mr. 
Thomas Blanchard of this city, for which he has se- 
cured patents in the United States, in England and 
France. Its operations and results have been subject- 
ed to the severest tests by scientific iments, and 
have sustained the ordeal triumphantly. Its principal 
application has been to producing the requisite curve 
in timber for ship-knees, but is applied, of course, to 
manufactures of wood wherever a curve is desired. 
Our illustration shows the machine in operation, and 
will be readily understood by those familiar with me- 
chanics, and also several ot knees which have been 
bent by the process. The timber is first of all pre- 
pared by steaming. E mechanic, especially the 
self-taught, and those who have had few or no tools, 
has felt the difficulty of bending timber so as to take 
that convenient or elegant shape which will answer the 
—— of pleasure or amusement, taste or utility. 

his is true from the hoop and the walking-stick to 

round table and the ship’s timbers. For want of the 
means of meeting this difficulty, we are obliged to 
have all our vehicles, our houses, and our temples, 
built in the square form; and we are thus precluded 
from rounding our carriages, making our houses cir- 
cular or oval, and even building a dome or an amphi- 
theatre. The ing of timber is an operation which 
has hitherto been ed as rarely as possible, and 
always with very considerable trouble and expense. 
Every shipbuilder knows perfectly well that the expen- 
diture of time, labor, and material, involved in bend- 
ing a thick plank round a bluff bow, or round a quar- 
ter, is enormous; and knows further that the imprac- 
ticability of bending very thick timber at all, to 
waste. The characteristic feature of the appar- 
atus is, that it subjects the wood, during the bending 
process, to pressure on all sides, by which it is pre- 
vented from bursting, crippling, or altering its form in 
any other than the Lebed manner. The “set” im- 
to it becomes’ quite permanent, after a few 
, during which it is kept to its form by an envel- 
oping band and a holding bolt. The French govern- 


ment gave this invention a warm welcome, because 
the forests of France have long since been denuded of 
trees —_ lying natural knees, and an artificial curva- 
ture jong regarded as a desideratum. 


EGYPTIAN SHADOOF FOR IRRIGATION, 

In t there is a very curious system of irrigation 
adopted, called the shadoof. The pa a consists 
of two posts or pillars of wood, or of mud and canes 
or rushes, about five feet in height by three feet apart, 
with a horizontal piece extending from top to top, to 
which is suspended a slender lever, furmed of a branch 
of a tree, having at one end a weight chiefly composed 
of mud, and at the other, suspended from two lon 

msticks, a vessel in the form of a bowl, made 

ket-work, or a hoop and a piece of woolen stuff or 
leather. Each lever being managed by a man, the 
bowl is made to dip into the stream, by whose side the 
apparatus is built up, and the water is thrown up to 
the height of about eight feet, into a trough hollowed 
out for its reception. the height to which the 
water has to be raised is much greater than this, the 
shadoof assumes the more elaborate form accurately 
represented in the accompanying engraving at the foot 

this page. It consists, in fact, of four or five sha- 
doofs ; the water is raised from the river by the bowls, 
and emptied into a trench or trough, from which it is 
taken by other bowls, and discharged into another 
trench above ; and so on, from trench to trench, until 
it is raised to the level of the fields. The annual in- 
undations of the Nile supply the material for the abun- 
dant crops of cereals that are produced in the adjacent 
regions, as its waters are full of fertilizing properties, 
but in the intervals it becomes necessary to supply the 
deficiency of water by artificial means of irrigation. 
When Belzoni travelled in Egypt he ingratiated him- 
self with the government by setting up water-wheels, 
and improving the processes then in use. The neces- 
sity and labor of irrigation balances the advantages 
of climate, so that in every region of the earth the 
agriculturist is obliged to obtain his bread “ by the 
sweat of his brow,” in accordance with the universal 
penalty of man’s original fall. 
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BLANCHARD’S WOOD BENDING MACHINE. 


A HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


A room in the principal inn of a country town 
had the reputation of being haunted. Nobody 
would sleep in it, and it was therefore shut up; 
but it so happened that at an election the inn 
was full, and there was only the haunted room 
unoccupied. A fatigue by = came 
to the inn, exceedjngl i a long jour- 
ney, and vented abe He was Informed that 
unless he chose to occupy the haunted room he 
must seek a bed elsewhere. ‘ Haunted !” he ex- 
claimed ; “stuff and nonsense! I’ll sleep in it. 
Ghost or demon, I’ll take a look at what haunts 
it.” Accordingly, after fortifying himself with 
a pipe and tankard, he took up his quarters in 
the nted chamber and retired to rest. He 
had not lain down many minutes when the bed 
shook under him most lly. He sprang out 
of bed, struck a light (for he had taken the pre- 
caution to place a box of lucifer matches by his 
bedside), and made a careful examination of the 
room, but could discover nothing. The coura- 
geous fellow would not return to bed, but re- 
mained watching for some time. Presently he 
saw the bed e violently ; the floor was firm ; 
nothing moved but the ined; 

ible, to find out the cause of this a. 
looked in the bed, under the bed, and near 
the bed, and not seeing anything to account for 
the shaking, which every now and then seemed 
to seize on the bed, he at last pulled it from the 
wall. Then the “murder came out.” The 
signboard of the inn was fastened to the outer 
wall by a nut and screw, which came 
to the back of the bed, and when the wind 
swung the signboard to and fro the movement 
was communicated to the bed, causing it to 
shake in the most violent manner. The game- 
keeper, delighted at having hunted up the ghost, 
informed the landlord the next morning of the 
real nature of his unearthly visitor, and he was 
handsomely rewarded for rendering a room, 
which had been useless, now quite serviceable. 
All the ghost stories which are on record, might, 
no doubt, have been traced to similar sources, 
if those to nt Mapes ” appeared had 
as ™ uck as our gamekeeper.— 
Watchman and 


THE SIAMESE. 


The ordinary dress of the Siamese is a long 
piece of cotton printed cloth, passed round the 
waist between the thighs, ds of the cloth 
being stuck in behind. y wear no covering 
over the head or upper part of the body; and 
the legs and feet are quite naked. The higher 
classes, sometimes, wear sandals; and have, 
generally, a piece of white hanging loosely about 
the shoulders, which they sometimes use to wrap 
round their head. Young women employ a sort 
of silk scarf to screen the bosom; a refinement 
which, after marriage, is much neglected ; in- 
dzed, no sense of shame or impropriety appears 
to be connected with the exposure of the bod 
above the waist. In the sun, alight hat, whi 
looks like an inverted basket, made of palm- 
leaves, is used by both sexes. On all ceremonial 
occasions, and in visits from inferiors to supe- 
riors, it is usual to wear a silk scarf round the 
waist. In the presence of the king, the nobles 
have a garment with sleeves, made of tulle, of 
the most delicate texture, and richly ornamented, 
which they often teke from their shoulders and 
fasten round their waist. The women who ply 
on the river wear rather a graceful sort of white 
jacket, fastened in front. In cold weather an 
outer garment is worn, whose value depends on 
the rank and opulence of the wearer. There is 
a universal passion for jewelry and ornaments of 
the precious metals, stones, etc. It is said there 
is scarcely a family so poor as to be without 
some valuable possessions of this sort. Rings of 
silver and gold adorn the arms and the legs of 
children ; rich necklaces, earrings, and belts, are 
sometimes seen in such profusion as quite to em- 
barrass the wearér. Female children, up to the 
agé of twelve or thirteen, wear a gold or silver 
string with a heart in the centre, performing the 
part often assigned to the fig-leaf in exhibitions 
of statues. To the necks of children, a tablet 
called a bai soma, is generally suspended, bear- 
ing an inscription as a charm against mischief ; 
ball attached to a belt, 
to which they attribute the virtue of rend 
them invulnerable. A necklace 
seven lumps of gold or silver is worn by aS 
& protecting influence.—Sir John Bowring. 
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roR. gen’ 
Concord, Nopoleon was born April 20, 
1st was 
¥ uently he is now in jis 50th year. 
N. N., Gloucester, Mass.—The ‘ Great tern.’? the mammoth British 


land; but hunting for pearls in muscles is very much like buyi 
tickets in hopes of making a fortune. We h of one pearl foun 

* Jersey, about eight years since, which is now valued at five hundred dollars. 

Srupznt.—Col. Benton lately informed a friend that he never wrote out his 

beforehand. This is the case with the most effective orators. In- 
, the best speakers have been indifferent writers. 
C. C., Andover.—We have heard the receipts of the Missionary —— of the 
t Episcopal Church, South, amounted last year to $188,630. 

Evrzrrs.—We do not know the time fixed for Jenny Lind’s visit to this 
sional tour in the United States. 

Amartzur.—You can ret out a strawberry-bed in the latter part of August or 
in September, and, if the season is favorable, they will do well. We advise 
— lant Hovey’s Seedling, with a small m—say a fourth part—of 
a ; that is, if you intend raising for the 

et. 

0. A. R.—The Peabody Institute, of Baltimore, founded by the munificence 
of Mr. Peabody, has been located in Mount Vernon Square. 

Cixncrman.—Mrs. Siddons, the actress, was an exemplary woman—indeed, 
many of the female ornaments of the British stage have also been the orna- 

noe thet the of the arsenic of H 
. D.—It is now suppose story eaters ungary, 
who were said to consume that poison for the purpose of making them 
plump and handsome, was a fabrication. 

Serrizr.—Archbishop Cheverus preached at the Catholic Cathedral of 
the Holy Cross, in Franklin Street, in this city. He was much respected 
by members of all denominations. It is our impression that, on his return 
to France, he was made bishop of Bordeaux. 

Euna V.—Shield’s “ Apostate,” and the “ Lady of Lyons,” are favorite plays 
with amateur actors; but the first is unworthy the reputation it enjoys, 
having quite teo much fustian and thodomontade. 

Corpora. B.—Get Scott’s Infantry Tactics—it is the very work you require. 

M. M. L.—Hogarth’s works have been published in various styles. We do 
not think the large folio edition can be procured in this country. 

Szexer, Medford, Mass.—That there are many curious and inexplicable 
nomena produced by what are termed “ spirit-rappers,” is undeniable; it 
is equally true that no satisfactory explanation of them has been given by 
scientific investigators. Some of the phenomena are entirely at variance 
with the phy laws we have been taught to believe as inflexible as those 
of the Medes and Persians. 


A Cause ror AnnExaTi0on.—The Boston Traveller thinks 
Cuba ought to be annexed so that we might import our molasses 
free of duty. “‘ Strike for Cuba and molasses!” What a battle- 
cry that would be ! * 


Mora Insanity.—When a man is charged with a heinous 


crime, now-a-days, he generally gets off by pleading his peculiar 


+ > 


Tue Barp or Avon.—Miss Delia Bacon labors hard to prove 
that Shakspeare was not the author of Shakspeare’s works. 


SPLINTERS. 


.+.. The veteran landscape painter, Fisher, lately sold a num- 
ber of fine pictures at auction in this city. 

.... Visitors are beginning to pour down to Chelsea beach, the 
longest and most accessible beach in our vicinity. 

.... Charles Harris, employed in a circular saw-mill in Wal- 
singham, C. W., was completely sawed in two, recently. 

..+. In Paris you can be carried to any part of the city for 20 
or 40 cents, according to the vehicle you employ. 

..+. ‘The body is the coat-of-mail and breast-plate of the soul : 
let it therefore be hardened to steel. 

.... Thackeray says: “TI think that the intimacy which is be- 
gotten over the wine bottle has no heart.” 

.... Black-fish are plenty in the sound off New Haven harbor. 
- Last year they were scarce. ; 

.... The anti-rent difficulties in Rensselaer county, New York, 
are being revived, we regret to hear. 

.++». M. de Tengoborski, the celebrated Russian statistician 
and political economist, is dead. 

..-. A word fitly spoken is the arrow’s point, which finds its 
way directly to the heart. 

«++. The Mormon missionaries in Scotland boldly preach the 
doctrine of a plurality of wives. 

.+s» The New York school of design for women is, we are 
very happy to learn, in a most flourishing condition. 

..«. The New Orleans Delta of a late date announces the dis- 
covery of coal and iron in Hinds county, Mississippi. 

«+. The “ air-inflated shirts,” invented and patented in this 
country, are said to be perfect life-preservers. 

.... The cost of Trinity Church, New York, is set down at 
$400,000 ; and Grace Church cost about $500,000. 

+++ The legislature of New York has passed an act making 
all property liable for servants’ wages up to $50. 

.+++ The sunken ships at Sebastopol which Mr. Gowan has 
contracted to raise are worth 65,000,000 dollars. 

.«+« Digger Indians are now employed as servants in parts of 
California, and make good ones. 

..+. The*California salmon is said to be superior to that caught 
in Maine and in Nova Scotia. 

..+« Rev. John Howard of Richmond, Va., made insane by 
the excessive use of tobacco, killed himself. 

«+++ There are eight daily papers in Boston, twelve in Phila- 
delphia, and thirteen in the city of New York. 

.+++ The Chicago Tribune says the quantity of grain to be 
brought to that market will not equal the expectations. 


THE DECADENCE OF FRANCE. 

One of the most startling facts recently brought officially before 
the public notice, is the authentic statement that a suspension of 
national vitality has taken place in France. From 1841 to 1846, 
1,170,000 souls were added to the population ; from 1851 to 1856, 
only 256,000; while in 1854 to 1855, the deaths actually exceeded 
the births. Even emigration does not account for this state of 
things, for the efflux of a portion of the population is more than 
compensated by the influx of foreigners; in other words, the im- 
migration more than balances the emigration. French statisticians, 
though they may endeavor to conceal it, are evidently alarmed at 
the appalling fact, that, under the imperial despotism, population 
has everywhere been checked, and in many places the births have 
not made up for the deaths. 

An intelligent English writer tells us that France is not over- 
crowded. Belgium contains 147 inhabitants to the square mile ; 
England 130 ; France only 68 ; yet, with ample scope for develop- 
ment, the body of the nation dwindles instead of dilating. At the 
same time, the necessaries of life are produced in smaller quanti- 
ties in the provinces, and luxury flourishes at the capital ; the poor 
congregate in the great cities ; an immense displacement of wealth 
is paraded for prosperity; Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, St. Etienne 
are swollen by the formation of new faubourgs; thousands for- 
sake the field without entering the factory; the proportion of 
deaths among adults is singularly large; but what other process 
is going on at the same time? The capital that was formerly 
employed in cultivation, or in manufacturing industry, has, since 
1851, been absorbed in Paris, and expended in loans or in luxury ; 
prices rise ; bread is artificially cheapened for the dangerous popu- 
lations of the faubourgs ; to the peasantry it is become dearer; 
France is being gradually reduced in these respects to the level of 
Spain and Turkey. In the meantime, the public expenditure in- 
creases enormously ; the empire wears literally a mural crown ; its 
works in stone and mortar are confessedly imposing. It has its 
golden house ; it delights in the colossal; with Dion Cassius, 
Louis Napoleon perceives no difference between public and private 
funds ; while the life of France is drained away as by a mysterious 
disease, broad, strategical streets and ornamental facades are cer- 
tainly added to Paris. 

Thus, in spite of the splendors of the capital, in spite of the 
festivities, parades and shows that make up the gilding of the sur- 
face, decay is swiftly and surely at work on the foundations of the 
national structure. The empire, judged by all the standards by 
which we estimate national prosperity, has been a failure, and ex- 
hibits the strange anomaly of arrested development in a country 
rich in resources, in genius and in historical renown. We regret 
to record these manifestations, for France is and ever will be dear 
to Americans. Our ally in the darkest hour of our fortunes, the 
pleasant relations between us have never been disturbed, except by 
passing clouds which have rapidly given place to the sunshine of 
international amenity. 
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THE SUEZ SHIP CANAL. . 
The project of opening a passage through the narrow neck 

land which separates the Mediterranean from the Red Sea, is a 
magnificent one, and it is believed, in spite of croakers, that it 
will be accomplished successfully. The canal will be ninety miles 
in length, its depth about twenty-six feet, and its breadth about 
three hundred feet, so as to allow the passage of three 3000 ton 
ships abreast. It is to have three harbors, one at each of the two 
termini, and one in the centre, on Lake Timsah. The two jetties 
of the Mediterranean harbor are to run out into the sea, one of 
them three miles, and the other not much less. The canal be- 
tween them towards the sea is to be 500 yards wide, while inland 
it is to expand into a harbor having twice that breadth. The jet- 
ties of the Suez extremity are to run into the sea—one of them a 
mile and a quarter, and the other 220 yards less ; while at the port 
of Suez there is to be a quay extending to the length of half a 
mile. At the harbor of Timsah there is to be a quay 1100 yards 
long, and a wet dock 130 yards long by 27 broad. All these 
mighty constructions are to be of hewn stone. But again, there 
are to be two sluices at each extremity of the canal, a towing chain 
and an electric telegraph along its whole course, and it is to have 
five lighthouses. The expense of this gigantic undertaking, it is 
estimated, will not exceed forty millions of dollars. What a 
marvel it will be when completed, and in suecessful operation ! 


Forzicn Gossir.—There is some little talk abroad that the 
marriage between the Princess Royal of England and the Prince 
of Prussia will be broken off, because a sufficient dowry cannot be 
‘raised for the former. If John Bull is ungallant, and the princess 
“tocherless,” she will have to sing the old song : 


“ Nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo.” 


A Musicat Critic.—While Lagrange was trilling away like a 
nightingale at one of her recent concerts, an old gentleman also 
occupied a “ reserved seat,” observed to his next neighbor, while 
the tears coursed down his furrowed cheeks, “I railly pity the 
poor woman—her voice trembles so !”’ 


Tue Stace anv Putrit.—A sharp warfare is beimg waged in 
New York between the cloth and the buskin. Dion Bourcicault 
has championed the stage against Henry Ward Beecher; both 
craft carrying heavy guns. 

Crinotine.—A specimen of the world-wide crinoline lately 
swept a child off a bridge in England. The infant was rescued 
and the hoops anathematized by the agonized “parient.” 


Sr. Lours anpj New Yorx.—The distance between these two 
great cities may now be travelled in forty hours! 


LADY FRANKLIN. 

This heroic woman has at her own expense fitted out another 
expedition in search of her missing husband, and though we fear 
that there is but little hope of its attaining a satisfactory result, 
still it is impossible not to be touched by so illustrious an example 
of conjugal fidelity and devotion. To equip this last venture, it is 
understood that she exhausts the remnant of her property, leaving 
herself landless. While we do not blame the British government 
for refusing to fit out another expedition, we cannot but regret 
that they did not deem it fitting to accede to Lady Franklin’s re- 
quest to grant to her the use of the barque Resolute, presented to 
England, completely refitted by our own government. We are 
sure that the American people would have been pleased at such 
an employment of their munificent gift. The refusal of her appli- 
cation forced Lady Franklin to purchase a steamer at her own ex- 
pense. Of hardy volunteers to man her there was no lack, for there 
is enough chivalry left in this hard age, to vouchsafe a ready response 
to the appeal of an heroic woman. It is now admitted that the un- 
explored space of ground within which Sir John Franklin’s ships 
were lost is of limited extent, and the hopeful view of the chances 
of his existence entertained by scientific men well qualified to ex- 
press an opinion, justifics this last effort to recover him, or if dead, 
assurances of his fate. If he is found, and alive, and restored to 
his heroic wife, it will be the most wonderful event of this age of 
marvels. 


> 


+ 


HONEST FEELING. 

We chanced to sit next to a roughly dressed and hardy-looking 
individual at the theatre, a few evenings since, during the perfor- 
mance of Miss Heron, in the character of Medea, and were as 
much interested in the sailor’s conduct, as we were in the play. 
He was evidently a sea-faring man, and all unused to such as- 
sumed yet truthful delineation of human passion as the excellent 
performance upon the stage evinced. The big tears rolled down his 
bronzed cheek, during the pathetic passages, while his clenched fist 
and fierce expression of countenance, during the stern and heartless — 
conduct of Jason towards his discarded but queenly wife, showed 
how completely he was carried away by the performance. At 
last, when the curtain fell, a long sigh escaped him, and as Miss 
Heron was called before the audience, he rose to his feet, and 
swinging his tarpaulin over his head, gave a whole-souled fore- 
castle cheer that drew every eye of the immense audience towards 
him. Realizing now for the first time, probably, during the whole 
performance, where he was, he crowded his hat over his still 
moistened eyes, and stole out among the crowd who thronged the 
lobbies. 


AMERICAN PERFORMERS.—The American circus company of 
Cushing & Co., has been making a great sensation in England. 
The splendid car and team of forty cream-colored horses with 
which they parade in the principal cities and towns excited the 
greatest astonishment. 


Baiovu’s Picroriat.—Each weekly visit of this elegant illustrated paper 
challenges our admiration anew, by its wonderful variety. both of reading 
and illustrations, and the general beauty and perfection of its every depart- 
ment.— Georgia Sentinal. 


AprrropriaTe Namug.—One of the most successful practising 
surgeons in San Francisco is, we perceive, named Sawyer. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Daniel F. Wood to Miss Lucy 
Chamberlain; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Andrew McGimsey to Miss Elizabeth 
McCann; by Rev. Mr. Irwin, Mr. Archibald Hayes to Miss Sarah Young; by 
Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Joseph L. B. Homer to Miss Susan Miller; by Rev. Mr. 
Miner, Mr. Charles C. Potter to Miss Betsey D. Glines; by Kev. Mr. Kalloeh, 
Mr. Jeremiah B. Gould, of Chelsea, to Miss Martha Hubbard; by Rev. Mr. 
Streeter. Mr. George T. Carruth to Miss Apphia K. Chase, of Bluehill, Me.— 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Henry D. Todd to Mrs. T. C. Liever, 

th of Boston.—At East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Bowler, Mr. Frank J. 
Wright, of Stoughton, to Miss Julia A. Trumbull, of Boston.—At Milton, 
by Kev. Mr. Teele, Mr. Nedabiah Lincoln. of Dedham, to Miss Kebecca G. 
Morrill.—At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Sessions, Mr. J. W. Hartshorn to Miss H. 
Maria Arrington, both of South Reading.—At Salem. by Rev. Mr. Leeds, Mr. 
John H. Wentworth, of Boston, to Mirs Eliza E. Hifield.—At Methuen, by 
Rev. Mr. Phillips, Mr. Samuel A. Harvey to Miss Julia A. BE. Pecker.—At 
Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Paulson, Mr. Joseph L. Piper, of Boston, to Miss 
Martha J. Nichols.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Duer, Mr. Charles Kenny, of 
Boston, to Miss Deborah L. Sutton.—At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Taylor, 
Mr David C. Wood, Jr., of Fairhaven, to Miss Mary i. Maxfield. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary G. Taylor, 54; Mrs. Sally G. Howe, 82; Miss Nett B. 
Whitcomb, of Stockbridge, Vt., 28; Mr. William-Carter. 25;' Mise Harriet 
Welsh, 75; Mr. Henry 8. McKean, 47; Mr. Thomas Lynn, 50.—At East Bos- 
ton, Mr. Michael O’Connor, of Lancaster, formerly of Roxbury, 40 —At Wash- 
ington Village, South Boston, Mr. Waldo W. Thomas, 4] —At RKexbury, Mr. 
Joshua Sampson, 74.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Christina Smith, 50.—At Cam- 
bridge. Mrs. Rowena H. Thurston, 50.—At Brooklive, Mrs. Mary Goodnough. 
66.—At Woburn, Capt. John Edgell, 78.—At Hingham, Mr. James Stephen- 
son, 84.—At North Bb: water, Mr. Jesse Perkins, 66 —At Salem, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Moody, 74.—At Danvereport, Mr. David Chaffin, 69.—At Haverhill, 
Mr. Nathan Bailey, 86.—At Waitham, Mr. Prentirs Child, 82.—At Groton, 
Mr. Jacob Pollard, 69.—At Newburyport, Capt. Philip Johnson, 65 —At At- 
tleboro’, Mrs. Tryphena E. Balcomb, 92.—At Taunton, Mrs. Frances L. Keed, 
26.—At Worcester, Mrs. Lydia Jaquith, 27.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Annie 
Tripp, 76.—At Mattapoisett, Mr. Henry P. Young, 64.—At Greenfield, Mra. 
Anne Elizabeth Grenneil, 36.—At Barnstable, Mr. Robinson Hinckley, 82.— 
At Middleborough, Mrs. Betsey Wood, 69.—At Provincetown, Mrs. Martha 
Stantord, §4.—At East Dennis, Mr Christopher Hall, 48.—At Mr. 
Lemuel Thompson, 81.—At 8 H., Mrs. Hanneh Holbrook, 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of BaLLou’s PicreriaL, and one copy of Tus Fiac or our 
Union, when taken by one person, one year, for 
Published every Satuanpay . M. BALLO! 
-% No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
You can order the book direct from 
the publishers, J. Philadelphia. We do not know 
what the total expense will be 
steamer, is over . 000 tons burthen. She is divided into eight _ 
compartments. The practice of building steamers with water-tight com- 
partments, is now, we believe, universal. 
8. G. C., Worcester.—The rl-muscle exists in many brooks in New Eng- 
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The Port's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A YEAR AGO. 


BY EFF. HYATT. 


One year has passed—’t were folly now 
To count the changes time has wrought 
By syren wiles and faithless vow 
On hearts with care and sorrow fraught. 
For time’s eventful course may bring 
Some brighter lot or happier hours, 
Like as the balmy air of spring 
Unfolds the petals of the flowers. 


E’en though the wound may never heal, 
When pride forbids revenge to grow, 
Forgiveness stoops to kindly kneel 
And kiss the hand that dealt the blow. 
°Tis better thus to feel the pain, 
Than know twas from our hand "twas given. 
For who is there so proud or vain, 
That would not make his heart a heaven’? 


One year has passed—and with it joy 
Perchance has flown fore’er away ; 
But yet there is one pleasing toy 
With which poor mortals love to play. 
"Tis memory! Ay, we love to muse 
While buds of thought around us grow, 
And sigh to think we chanced to lose 
The bliss of “ just a year ago.” 


I GAVE MY LOVE. 
I gave my love a chain of gold 
Around her neck to bind; 
She keeps me in a faster hold, 
And captivates my mind. 
Methinks that mine's the barder part: 
Whilst ‘neath her lovely chin 
She carries links outside her heart— 
My fetters are 


JOY AND SORROW. 
Sorrow treads heavily, and leaves behind 
A deep impression, even when she departs ; 
While joys trip by with steps light as the wind, 
And scarcely leave a trace upon our hearts.—Mrs. E. C. Empury. 


OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 


God's better to us than many mothers are; 
And children cannot wander beyond reach 
Of the sweep of his white raiment.—Mrs. Brownina@. 


Epitor’s Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 
Though at the close of the week, the last of our labors is the preparation of 
the gossip, yet we linger lovingly upon it, for it is more a recreation than a 
task, as we feel that we are addressing kind friends, who will pardon a care- 
less expression, laugh with us at an old joke, and even allow a “ little non- 
sense now and then’ to pass unchallenged. So, on this glorious June after- 
noon, we drop our curtain on the sun-gilded trees and blue sky, and place 
ourselves in communication with our vast circle of sympathizing spirits. We 
call you to order by three raps on our study-table, and plunge our pen reso- 
lutely intoourinkstand...... How beautifully the Common looks now that the 
trees are in full foliage—quite un-common! and that old veteran elm that 
has stood sentinel by the Frog Pond for ever so many years, looks quite 
juvenile in his new green uniform. And, speaking of trees, it is not too late 
to set out evergreens. Their verdure next winter will well repay you for your 
trouble. ..... John Brougham, the popular author, actor, dramatist and mana- 
ger, is going, or gone, to Ireland, “ first flower of the earth, and first gem of 
” the sea.”” Happiness attend him, and joyous meetings with old friends! But 
we can’t spare him long; if he lingers in the Emerald Isle we shall send a 
t off ia p it of him—positively...... Itis said that the road up to the 
summit of Mount Washington will be completed the present season. The 
carriage to be used on the road will be of peculiar construction, so that the 
body of the vehicle will be level when ding or d ding the mountain. 
About a year ago we illustrated the road and carriage in the Pictorial. We 
really hope the road will be completed this season. ..... Gold continues to pour 
in from California; capital and machinery are now developing the extraor- 
divary wealth of the mines. ..... Some one was asking us the other day where 
James H. Hackett was, the unrivalled delineator of Falstaff, the originator 
of the stage Yankee. It appears that he has purchased a farm of 1200 acres 
in Clinton county, Ill.,on which he proposes to spend the remainder of his 
days. On the farm is a remarkable Indian mound, and Mr. Hackett has 
named his place ‘‘ Hackett’s Mound.”’...... Another revolutionary soldier has 
passed away. Roswell Beach, in the 1034 year of his age, died at his resi- 
dence in Washington township, Belmont county, Ohio. The deceased was a 
soldier of the Revolution, and engaged in several battles. ‘- They are calling 
the muster-roll in heaven.”’...... Woman's love and constancy is proof against 
the most severe trials. Each day brings proof of her “‘ amazing brightness, 
purity and love.”’ Look at this picture! There is a woman, youthful and 
quite handsome, who visits the Baltimore penitentiary every day, and con- 
verses with her husband for an hour and more through the bars. Yet this 
man is serving out a term of years for having cut her throat—his wife’s—and 
inflicted several severe stabs in her breast. from the effects of which her life 
was for a long time despaired of. ..... M. Pimont, of Rouen, France, has pa- 
tented a simple method of restoring old steel pens, simply by raising them 
to a red heat, and afterwards cleansing them with a little soap and saad. If 
they can be thus regenerated, we advise our Yankee boys to take up the busi- 
ness....By Thomas Blanchard's timber-bending process the strength of 
wood is increased at least seventy-five per cent.at the point where strength is 
most required. The curve, ; never -++++.Think of our having 
plenty of peaches this year—for it is now a fixed fact—after the intense cold 
of last winter. This shows that the peach-tree, like Major Joe Bagstock, is 
“ tough, sir, tough.”’..,...A letter from Italy says the Pope is about to canon- 
ize Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of America. Just think of it! An 
American saint! For though Oolumbus was a ‘‘ confounded foreigner,” yet 
we suppose he deserves some credit for taking the liberty of discovering 
America, and may be ranked as one of us. We'll adopt him into our calen- 
dar—Saint Christopher!—we like the idea....A young man recently lost 
$47,000 by gambling at roulette, at New Orleans. It strikes us we heard a 
gentleman remarko nce that ‘‘a fool and his money were soon parted,” and of 
all follies gambling is the most asinine... ... People who are railing at the ex- 
travagant fashions of the day, tell us to look at our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. Well, we do look at them, and what do we see? Head-dresses like 
steeples, costly laces, diamond stoimachers and bracelets, high-heeled shoes, 


hoops—yes, hoops! by the mass!—and crimson velvet coats and gold but- 
tons, and diamond knee and shoe-buckles, gptin and velvet in profusion. 
The fact is, our grandfathers and grandmothers were very extravagant ladies 
and gentlemen in their day, and must not be cited as examples of economy 
for their grandchildren. ..... The shad fisheries of Connecticut are growing less 
and less every year, and the papers are calling upon the legislature to take 
measures to prevent its being entirely destroyed. They ‘ come like shad-ers, 
so depart. ..... The “ Avenir,” of Nice, relates an extraordinary instance of 
superstition. A servant in a family, consisting of a young man, his wife, 
and an infant, was found squeezing the head of the infant to a jelly, by way, 
as he said, of making an angel of it. Either, he said, the child will die and 
go to Paradise, or it will survive and be innocent for ever....We have in 
abundance all the elements of the fine arts in this country—beautifal 
scenery. noble men and women, a great historic past, and even the physical 
materials. ..... In Rutland, Vermont, marble is obtained which has no supe- 
rior for sculpture in the world, and some of it has been exported to Rome, 
ordered by Italian sculptors. It has a fine grain, and works beautifully 
under the chisel. In Great Barrington, in this State, there is a flexible 
marble which bends like a bow when wet. Black marble, equal to that of 
Ireland, is found in New York, and verd antique is found in many districts, 
and in every State, in almost every variety...... The true inspiration of the 
poet, the painter, and the sculptor, is to be found in the study of nature. 
When strangers visiting Wordsworth's house wished to see his study, the 
servant said:—“ The library where my master keeps his books is in that 
room, but his study is in the fields.”...... Travellers in Turkey carry with 
them lozenges of opium, on which is stamped “‘Mash Allah (the Gift of 
God).”” So when brandy was discovered, it was extolled to the skies as a 
sovereign panacea, and termed cau de vie (water of life)...... Ticknor, Fields 
& Co. are the most tasteful of publishers. Their ‘‘ blue and gold” editions 
of the “heart-books,” and their “ Household Edition” of the Waverley 
Novels, are absolutely peerless. .... . In England, during the past year, only 
one passenger in every six'een and a half millions carried over the railways 
was killed; the mortality of travel under the old stage-coach system was far 
greater...... A benevolent gentleman of New York projects a gigantic scheme 
of benevolence. He proposes to support, during a four years’ course of study 
preparatory to the Christian ministry, fifty young men chosen for piety and 
intellectual promise. The estimated expense is $300 a year; making the 
sum of $15,000 a year for four years, or $60,000 in all, contribated to the 
cause of ministerial education. ..... In the English Royal Transactions, men- 
tion is made of a gentleman who ueed to devour an ordinary leg of veal at a 
meal. Such a fellow would be rather an unprofitable boarder, even at New 
York hotel prices....They have little sympathy for suicides in Indiana. A 
man there has just been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, and ten 


gives the name of poverty to the want of superfiuities. ..... In a neighboring 
village the following notice is posted up:—‘‘ No shooting not alloud here.” 
The writer evidently was not posted up if the placard was...... A number of 
young gentlemen in Havana lately made asees of themselves by harnessing 
themselves to Gottschalk’s carriage, and dragging him home to his hotel in 
triumph. A ber of American young gentlemen once similarly asinized 
themselves in honor of Fanny Elisier...... “ Bridget, who broke those barrels 
that were in the woodshed’” asked a gentleman of his servant. ‘‘ Missus 
told John to break them up, an—save her the hoops!”’......Horses may be 
bought at Brighton, in our neighborhood, for from fifty cents to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. “Got a new hoss,” we heard s sand-cart man say to another, 
the other day. “‘ How much did he stand you in?”—*‘* Waal, abeout three 
dollars!”’—“* Three dollars! Get eout! I wouldn’t drive sich a low-flung 
avimal. I’m going to save up till I git five dollars, and then I’m going to 
Brighton to buy me a rouser!”......The Post is responsible for the following 
capital dialogue which is ‘‘ bobbing da” the papers :—First boy— 
“ Say, Bill, then you're getting a dollar a week now?” Second boy—‘ Well, 
you might a knew that. by seein’ all the fellers come soapin’ around me, 
thatevouldn’t a noticed me when I was poor.”’...... Gerald Massey, the rising 
poet of England, is the son of a canal-boatman, now earning the wages of ten 
shillings a week. ‘‘ Massy on us!”’ Mrs. Partington would say...... Accord- 
ing to the Courier Franco-Italien, M. Caruans, historical painter of Valetta, 
in the island of Malta, has discovered that slate is superior to wood for en- 
gravings. It is, he alleges, easily worked, re-produces the finest lines with 
remarkable exactvess, and resists longer than wood the action of the typo- 
graphical press; so thet several thousand copies of a design can be struck off 
without producing any rensible difference in the quality of the impression. 
The above statement is going the rounds of the papers, but whoever origi- 
nated it knew nothing whatever of wood engraving. In that all the lines 
have to stand out in relief, like the letters in type, and slate is far too brittle 
to admit of such a process...... Madame Taglioni, some twenty-five years 
ago the most aerial sylphide that ever fluttered gauze wings and skirts behind 
the footlights, is now living in Italy, a fat and faded old woman. She has 
forgotten all her grand pas, and, we believe, she is a grandma herself. .... . Dr. 
Theodore Mundt, a German writer, affirms that the reign of woman is over 
in Paris; that women in France have not the least influence upon society ; 
that there are no more literary saloons at Paris; that the part of civiliser, so 
peculiar to women, has became a fable—in short, to interpret his ideas 
briefly, he maintains that the mere woman of Paris is nothing more than a 
doll to try dresses, bonnets and shawls on, and that, in the re-unions and 
circles of French women, nothing is spoken of but the toilet, lansquenet, and 
the stock exchange...... The Sultan’s daughter, espoused to the Pacha of 
Egypt, receives some magnificent bridal presents. Some of them have been 
manufactured at Paris. The cup from which the bride drinks on her wed- 
ding morning is already executed, and is valued at one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. It is of a pea shape, pure gold, incrusted with diamonds 
of the largest size and finest water. The top is bordered by a fringe of dia- 
monds, all of equal size and immense value; these hang detached from the 
cup, and move and sparkle in a constant flutter. Nothing more beautiful 
than this cup has ever been produced...... Corinth, Mississippi, is fast be- 
coming a place of importance. Eighteen months ago it was an unbroken 
forest, but now it is a town of a thousand inhabitants. Its location is at the 
crossing of the Mobile and Ohio, and Memphis and Charleston railroads, in 
Tishermingo county......80me men are like uumanageable ships. They 
have every rope but the most needful of all, and that is the one that guides 
the rudder. 


ANECDOTE OF BURKE. 


The following affecting incident, related by Mrs. Burke to a 
friend, took place a few months before Mr. Burke’s death, in 
1797 :—A feeble old horse, which had been a great favorite with 
the junior Burke, and his constant companion in all rural journey- 
ings and sports, when both were alike healthful and vigorous, was 
now in old age, and on the death of his master, turned out to take 
the run of the park for the remainder of his life at ease, with strict 
injunctions to the servants that he should neither be ridden nor 
molested by anyone. While walking one day in solitary musing, 
Mr. Burke perceived this worn-out old servant come close up to 
him, and at length, after some moments spent in viewing him, 
followed, and deliberately rested his head upon his bosom. ‘The 
singularity of the action itself, the remembrance of his dead son, 
his late master, who occupied much of his thoughts at all times, 
and the ap aitachment and almost intelligence of the poor 
brute, as if he could sympathize with his inward sorrow, rushing 
at once into his mind, nag Agen a> his firmness, and throw- 
ing his arms over his neck, he wept long and bitterly.—New York 

wrror. 


Choice Riscellany. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

As a child, Sir Charles Napier was demure and thoughtful, and 
his expressions generally had a touch of greatness. A longing 
was him master passion, and in his childhood he 
00 to war for it, with an intense eagerness ; nothing sa 
ever entered his mind, his compassionate sensibility wes thetoff 
girl; it was displayed early and continued till death. When he 
could but just speak, hearing for the first time the caw of a aint 
crow, probably a melancholy one, which infancy could detect, 
stretched forth his little hands, and weeping, exclaimed with brok- 
en infantine accents: “ What matta poor bird? What matta?” 
And only by repeated assurances that the bird was not gy <4 
could he be pacified. At ten years of age, having caught a fis 
when angling, he was surprised by the descent of a half-tamed 
eagle of great size and fierceness, which, floating down from a 
tree settled upon his shoulders, covered him with his huge dark 
wings, and took the fish out of his hands. Far from being fright- 
ened, he pursued his angling, and on catching another fish, held it 
up, inviting the eagle to try again, at the same time menacing the 
formidable bird with the spear end of the rod. Plutarch would 
have drawn an omen from such an event. About this time he was 
taken to the Hot Wells of Bristol, where Mr. Sheridan, being 
acquainted with his father, took much notice of the boy, and once 
offered him a present of money, which was instantly rejected. 
“Papa told me never to take money, and I will not have yours ; 
but 1 thank you.” Sheridan was surprised, and rather character- 
istically said to the father: “Your boy is a fine fellow, but very 
wonderful.” —Life, by Sir W. Napier. 


STREET WORSHIP IN RUSSIA, 


There is no place in the world where a man with a very small 
capital can easier gain, if not an honest, at all events a competent 
livelihood, than in Moscow. All he has to do is to spend a few 
roubles in the purchase of a grimmy and obscure saint on canvass 
with a tin or gilt glory round his head, and a new frame; to find 
out a doorway, or an arch near a thoroughfare, where he can place 
this masterpiece on a table, and get room for himself on a chair, 
and there, with a wooden basin; or an old cap, or a money-box, 
sit patiently till his customers come. They are not long in arriv- 
ing. Behold, here is a mujik coming to market; icturo 
catches his eye, he likes it, he makes a few inquiries about it from 
the proprietor, who assures him that the saint has great interest in 
the very highest quarters, and has done an immense deal of good 
to all his clients. The mujik is satisfied; off goes his cap, and 
down bends his head, while his hands busily wander from chest 
and brow in self-benediction ; his wild locks fly over his face and 
bob back again, as with increasing fervor he utters his prayers to 
the obfuscated image before him. When he thinks he has made 
a favorable impression, he puts a few copecks into the saint’s 
treasury, and goes on his way rejoicing. “Surely,” said I, toa 
Russian, “these poor people oyght to be the best in the world, 
they say so many prayers.”—“ Ah! the gamins,” replied he; “ au 
contraire, they have need of all their prayers, they sin so much ; 
and these saints listen so readily, they are encouraged to commit 
all kinds of rogueries.”—Moscow Correspondent of the Times. 


THE LIVING MAN’S GRAVE. 

Close to the church of Moy, in Scotland, is a circular hollow 
surrounded with high rocks, and accessible only through one nar- 
row entrance. Here it was that Donald Fraser, the blacksmith of 
the chief of Mackintosh, defeated Lord Loudon, who commanded 
the king’s poape at Inverness during the rebellion of 1745 and 
1746. Quite close to this spot is also a n spot, Uaigh an duine 
Cheo, “the living man’s grave,” with which the following tradition 
is connected. A 5 having arisen concerning their marches 
between the Laird of Mackintosh and the Laird of Dunmaglass, 
the latter offered to find a man who would declare upon oath that 
the spot indicated by him was the exact march, with the condition 
that if found to swear falsely, the witness was to be buried alive. 
The man, when brought forward to the spot, swore by the head 
under his bonnet and the earth under his feet that he stood on 
remem art land. On being examined, however, it was found 
that he filled his shoes partly with soil from the acknowledged 
property of Dunmaglass, and that he had a cock’s head in his bon- 
net, probably that he might save his own, and that he might not 
be considered perjured for swearing by the head of a - He 
was, however, ——_ guilty, and paid the penalty of his mental 
reservation by being buried alive on the spot.—Saturday Post. 


> 


A DARING CRIMINAL. 

An assassin of the name of Lemaire, whose in in escap- 
ing from jails and from the gendarmes is ceantnehie, tas been 
captured a the French authorities, after bidding them defiance 
for upw: of amonth. The prisoner was brought into Amiens 
in an open cart, surrounded by gendarmes; such was, however, 
the terror inspired by the man’s boldness and activity, that the fol- 
lowing precautionary measures were adopted: His hands and his 
feet were chained, screws were placed on his fingers, and another 
chain was attached to his left arm and the cart. The last 
effected by Lemaire was characterized with great simplicity. 
was being conducted by three gendarmes, when, seizing a favor- 
able moment, he ran his head into the stomach of the gendarme 
who held the chain to which he was attached, facilitated the dis- 
appearance of the functionary into a ditch by a powerful kick, and 
then, with a violent exertion, wrenched the chain from the hand of 
the latter, and made off safely. The whole operation did not take 
two seconds to perform. He ep age took refuge in a wood, 
where he remained concealed, until had accomplished the fear- 
ful labor of sawing through his manacles with his teeth. ‘The 
truth of the last feat is, however, granted by no better authority 
than the word of the prisoner.—New York Mirror. 


CONQUERING THE NATIVES, 

One of the most singular incidents in colonial history was the 
removal of savages from Van Diemen’s Land by a single man, 
after £27,000 had been spent to no purpose in a war against them, 
ed pare named Robinson, a bricklayer by trade, but an active 
and intelligent man, undertook and performed the singular service 
of bringing every aboriginal man, woman and child quietly, peace- 
oy | and ring into Hobart Town, whence they were shipped 
to Flinder’s Island. From the time of Mr. Robinson’s 
or rather persuasion, of the natives to follow him, a complete 
change took place in the island ; the remote stock stations were again 
resorted to, and eg were no longer carried between the handles 
of the plough. ‘he means of persuasion employed by Mr. Rob- 
inson to induce the natives to submit to his guidance have ever 
been to Be went into fee bush unarmed, and 
accom y an iginal woman, his sole companion,—A 
Residence Butler Stoney. 


in Tasmania, by Capt. 
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Bvitorial Melange. 


The large quantity of 247,048 pounds of butter was sent from 
the railroad station in St. Albans, Vt., during the month ending 
May 12.—— A scientific traveller recently stated to the Zoologi- 
cal Society of London, that the museum of Natural History of 
the Academy of Sciences in Philadelphia was the most extensive 
in the world, and in the department of ornithology was the best 
in existence. —— The receipts of the principal religious societies 
in the United States, the pagt year, were $1,278,328 88 ; the ex- 
penditures, $1,370,049 Old Boreas made a perfect “ten 
strike,” the other day, in Prairie Lea, says the Gonzales Inquirer, 
by eapsizing the house in which a ten pin alley was kept. —— Mr. 
Buchanan is to have a summer residence at “ Soldier’s Home,” 
four miles from Washington. —— By the regular process of dis- 
tilling, only 2 1-2 gallons of whiskey are obtained from a bushel of 
grain, but by using tobacco and strychnine, a bushel is made to 
yield five gallons. —— Some curious anachronisms are remarked 
in Shakspeare’s plays. In Julius Caesar are these sayings, “the 
clock has struck three,” “plucked up his doublet ;” and in Peri- 
cles, there is a talk of “pistols.”——~The Patent Office has 
received a long and scientific memoir from Mr. Nash, in Peru, in 
regard to the Chincha Islands. He starts a new theory as to the 
origin of guano. He affirms that these and other guano islands 
have arisen from the ocean, covered with guano at the depth of 
from five to a hundred and fifty feet. —— A small steamer has 
lately been launched at Stockton, California, the first ever launched 
there.——— We have Salt Lake advices to February 25. The 
legislatare had passed an act for the organization of militia in the 
Territory, and a school has been opened to teach infantry and 
cavalry tactics. —— The St. Louis Intelligencer says the statistics 
of last year and this will show a very large increase in the amount 
of lead ore raised in Missouri.——~ ‘The umbrella is an article of 
great antiquity. It is found among the decorations of the ruins of 
Persepolis. They were a sign of high rank among the Greeks. 
Originally they were shades from the sun, but the moisture of our 
climate has made us turn them into shelters from rain. —~— The 
spawn of fish are exceedingly numerous. A female trout con- 
tains from 600 to 800. Most other species of fish contain a still 
greater number. There have been instances where upwards of a 
million have been counted in a single fish.—— An unhealthy 
credit system is one of the primary causes of the ruin of our mer- 
chants. —— Professor Emmons, in his recent report to the legisla- 
ture of North Carolina, mentions the discovery in the sedimentary 
rocks of Montgomery county, in that State, of fossils of age an- 
terior to any previous discoveries of traces of animal life. —— A 
white hat and very light colored coat are cooler in summer than 
black. The one reflects the heat, the other absorbs it. —— The 
Manchester Guardian mentions the case of a grandmother at 
twenty-nine years of age. She was married when she was four- 
teen. ——— The old English mile was about equal inround numbers 
to one and a half of the modern standard miles. —— A rogue was 
lately caught in Paris, who made money by dirtying ladies’ dresses 


as they got into cabs, and then cleaning them very nicely after-_ 


wards. Hoe was always well paid by the grateful fair ones; but 
the police watched him at his operations, and soon stopped his 
contemptible game.-—— Governor Chase, of Ohio, has consented 
to be a candidate for re-election. He is pronounced the best and 
wisest governor Ohio ever had. Under his prudent and economi- 
cal administration, the taxes of Ohio have been reduced nearly 
two millions of dollars. He stands well with the people. 


+ 


Wueat 1n Tennessee.—Tennessee is rapidly becoming one 
the largest wheat growing States in the Union. For several years 
past, large quantities of wheat from this State have been brought 
to market at New York, in good condition, before the wheat fields 
of the Northern States were ripe enough for reaping, and it has 
sold so readily and at so high a price that the cultivation has been 
largely increased. The Knoxville Whig says there is a good 
prospect of a crop in that State this year, which will astonish the 
natives. 


+ 


Tux. Gotpy Propuction.—The steadiness of the product of 
gold in California and Australia, for several years past, is very 
remarkable. That of Australia has been quite uniform at say 
sixty to sixty-five millions of dollars, and California has ranged 
from fifty to fifty-five millions. On the whole, the indications 
seem to warrant the belief that the maximum of production has 
been nearly, if not fully, reached in both countries. 


Tax Hopson’s Bax Comrany.—The Montreal Herald has 
advices from England to the effect that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany are to be allowed to retain the territory, on the condition that 
they shall give up such portions of it as, from time to time, may 
be required for the purpose of colonization. * 


Orro or Rosgs.—As a preparation, otto of roses cannot be 
properly made from English rose leaves, or in an English climate. 
In Persia, it is obtained by maceration in water, the oleaginous 
principle floating on the surface, from which it is gathered by 
means of clean cotton. 

CENTENARIANS.— During the past year, 38 men and 15 women 
have died in the United States, who were 100 years of age, and 
upwards. The oldest white man was 110 years, and the oldest 
white woman 118, 


eee? 


Tue Poor or Lonpon anv Paris.—According to the most 
recent statistics, the amount annually disbursed in London for 
medical charity and poor relief, is $5,755,000 ; in Paris, $2,330,000. 


Gatherings. 


Gen. Walker has lost two brothers by the Nicaragua war. 

The loss by the destruction of Berden’s Bakery, Brooklyn was 
$80,000. 

Philadelphia has two handred and ten acres of ground devoted 
to the park purposes within its limits. 

There is a willow tree in Charlestown, Mass., near the Malden 
bridge, which is nearly one hundred years old. 

A lady took poison in New York, lately, because her husband 
spoke unpleasantly to her. She had been married only ten months. 

Pulpit desk cushions are going out of fashion in England, as 
they are thought to hinder the passage of the preacher’s voice. 

The mayor of Philadelphia has appointed an officer to investi- 
gate the causes of fires, for the purpose of détecting incendiarism. 

Mosaic work flourished in Italy about the thirteenth century. 
Appolonius, Tassi, Gaddo-Gaddi, and Giotto, were the artists who 
most excelled in mosaics. ° 

Several inedited letters of Dr. Franklin are in the possession of 
and much valued by an English lady, Mrs. Wyndham of Dor- 
setshire. 

Priest Kinney, who lately robbed the Catholic church at Mar- 
tinsburg, Va., over which he was formerly located, has been sent 
to the penitentiary for one year. 

The Lousiana assessment roll, it is said, will, the present year, 
show an increase of twenty-nine millions over the taxable proper- 
ty of last year. 

It is stated that the Chippewas and Sioux, who have been for 

at war, have finally suspended hostilities and smoked the 
calumet of peace. 

The digging of Artesian wells has proved eminently successful 
in Algeria. By the aid of water the parched arid desert, that 
seems as sterile as the rock, may be made to blossom as the rose. 


We see it stated that Mr. George Wood of the People’s Thea- 
tre, at Cincinnati, has purchased a lot and is about to erect a new 
theatre in Chicago. It is to accommodate three thousand people. 

Lawren , Indiana, is a “ favorite spot.” They go without 
taxes there. city government has resolved not to impose 
taxes this year. Reason why: no use for the money! 


rietor of one of those swindling nuisances called a 

Enterprise,” has been fined $20 and committed to 
prison in Richmond, Va., for lottery gambling without license. 

Rev. Mr. Lorviaux, a Protestant clergyman of France, has re- 
cently purchased a lot of land in Monongahela county, Va., with 
the intention of establishing a colony of Brench emigrants there. 

George Borrow, author of “The Bible in Spain,” and other 
very popular and interesting works, has announced for immediate 
ian a sequel to that curious work, “ Lavengro,” which is 

fiction half autobiographical. 

The school fund of Chic is larger than that of any other 
city of the Union, except St. Louis; and there are only twelve of 
the thirty-one States that have a school fund as large as that of 
Chicago. 

Rev. Joseph Wolff, in an eccentric letter recently published, 
says that a society in London has worked nearly fifty years and 
spent nearly £500,000, and yet has converted “‘only two Jews 
and a half.’ 

The Japanese never kill the birds. When the Americans were 
there, Commodore Perry was requested to refrain from killing the 
birds. He did so; and in the treaty between the two countries, 
one of the conditions is that the birds shall be protected. 


The Louisville Journal says a wife in Kentucky has shown 
how wives may run away without rendering themselves liable to be 
advertised as having left their husband’s bed and board. She took 
the bed with her. 


A jolly doctor of Utica remarked the other day that people who 
are prompt in their payments always recovered from sickness, as 
ow were good customers, and physicians could not afford to lose 

em. 


The trustees ef the Maine State Agricultural Society, ata 
meeting in Bangor, have voted to hold their annual exhibition in 
that city, commencing on Tuesday, the 29th of September next— 
to continue three days. 

A capitalist at Liverpool proposes to the English government, 
if sufficient encouragement is offered, to establish a line of steam- 
ships, built on a new plan, that will go from Liverpool to Australia 
in thirty days. 

It is said by statisticians of reputation that the actual need of 

blic lands at present is but ten millions of acres per annum. 
I'he amount yearly patented and warranted and granted to rail- 
roads is more than double that. The quantity constantly i 
on the market is one hundred per cent. beyond the demand. 


A man in Buffalo was severely injured while runnin 
His mould becoming hot he cooled it by plunging it in water, 
and then commenced pouring leathagain. The water in the mould 
blew the lead into his face and eyes, seriously injuring both. It is 
feared that he may lose his sight. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania have passed a bill authorizing 
the sale of the “ Main Line of Public Works ” in that State, con- 
sisting of canals and railroads, extending from Philadelphia to 
Pittsb It is ex: that the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will become the purchaser. 

The number of school districts in Maine is 4061 ; an increase 
since 1850 of 711; number of children between 4 and 21 years 
old, 241,997 ; increase, 47,002; average attendance, 106,401 ; in- 
crease, 24,605; amount raised for suppgrt of schools, $386,438,53 ; 
increase, $64,513,39. These figures show an encouraging progress 
in six years. 

Aroostook county in Maine is a little world in itself; its area 
exceeds the area of New Hampshire. The settlers are mostly of 
French origin, descendants of the old Acadians, who, driven by 
the English from Nova Scotia, have found their way into Mada- 
waska, situated on the St. John River. The settlement is some 
sixty miles long and fifty wide ; population about 3000. 

The Southern.Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences 
states that a boy in that vicinity, eight years of age, has his lower 
extremities turned completely round. There are no knee pans ; 
the joint bends backwards, so that when he kneels, the lower legs 
are in front of the body. The heels are in front and the toes 
behind. 

An account of the maple sugar made by each farmer in Eaton 
county, Michigan, is being taken by the assessors. ‘The returns 
from all the towns in the county, except eleven, give an 
of one hundred and eleven tons and a quarter. ‘This is ten thou- 
sand pounds more than the entire county made in 1853. Eaton is 
county in the Union in the sweetening 


The 


bullets, 


Foreign Ttems. 


‘The translation of the Bible into the language of the New Zea- 
landers has been completed. 

The limitation of the time of day for marrying in England is 
fixed by statute. The period between eight in the morning and 
noon is assigned as the legal time for all marriages. 

A scientific exploring expedition, consisting of three or four 
persons, is about to proceed, under the sanction of the English 
government, through the western portion of British America. 

The manufacture of cotton was first introduced into France in 
1770. The total number of persons now employed in it is near 
300,000. The total value of all the manufactures of France 
annually is 1,600,000,000 francs. 

There are 119 missionaries on the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
in connection with the London, Church, Wesleyan, and American 
Missionary Societies, 12,929 communicants, 239,000 professed 
Protestants, and 54,708 pupils. 

It is said in the best quarters of Paris that the French govern- 
ment has decided on taking a more active part in the Chinese war. 
Orders have been given to get ready for immediate embarkation a 
small expeditionary force of 1000 men, with every requisite for 
field and garrison service. 

A bookstore has recently been opened in one of the principal 
streets of Damascus, where Bibles, Testaments, religious books, 
tracts, and school-books are sold at low prices by a native Chris- 
tian, being the first bookstore in that city for the Christian popu- 
lation for 1200 years. 


Sands of Gold. 


.--. Reverence and stand in awe of yourself.—Sidney Smith. 

.... We often excuse our want of philanthropy by giving the 
name of fanaticism to the more ardent zeal of others.—Longfellow. 

.-+» Death must be distinguished from dying, with which it is 
often confounded.—Sidney Smith. 

.++. The wave of prosperity had risen up to his very lips, and 
its ripples were forever breaking there in a succession of easy 
smiles.— Miss Warner. 

.... In the mouths of many men soft words are like roses that 
soldiers put into the muzzles of their guns on holidays.—Long- 
Sellow. 

.... The truest courage is always mixed with circumspection ; 
this being the quality which distinguishes the courage of the wise 
from the hardiness of the rash and foolish.—./ones. 


.... Music is a heavenly bestowed gift to promote social enjoy- 
ment, virtuous sentiments, and devotional feeling. Music, as we 
believe, has undeveloped powers of usefulness. The family, the 
school, the church, have yet to learn much of the benign influence 
of this heavenly art.—Christian Times. 

.... Clandestine marriages seldom bring happiness ; the woman 
who sacrifices home and father’s and mother’s affection for a lover, 
unless the parents are unusually unreasonable, generally reaps 
that reward which follows in the steps of ingratitude and disobe- 
dience.—Mrs. Nichols. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


Why is the letter R like a man looking up at the moon ? 
Because it makes his ise (eyes) rise. 

A German only wants three things to make him happy—lager 
beer, sausages, and a clarionet. 


The young fellow whose girl told him she didn’t want him any 
longer, wears a fifty-six weight in his hat to prevent him from 
growing longer. 

An exchange asks very innocently if it is any harm for young 
ladies to sit in the laps of ages. Our opinion is, that it all depends 
on the kind of ages selected. Those from eighteen to twenty-tive 
we think are rather hazardous. 

In an Irish provincial paper is the following singular notice : 
“ Whereas Patrick O’Conner lately left his lodgings this is to give 
notice that if he does not return immediately and pay for the same 
he will be advertised.” 


A man, whose appearance indicated that he was staggering from 
the excessive weight of a brick in his hat, being asked if he was a 
“son of temperance,” replied: “ Hic-no, no relation—not even a 
hic-acquaintance.”’ 

The Athenzeum gives the following fishing conundrum : “ What 
fish may be said to be out of place‘ To which the reply is: 
“ A Perch in a bird’s cage; a Sole at the bottom of your boot; 
a Whiting cleaning plate ; a Mussel in a lady’s neck.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly paper. after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ab hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdeuing the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, 
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(C7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito~ 
rial experience in Boston. 

ic It — ite large, weil filled and deeply interesting pages not one 

word or . 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

0 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 

and beautiful in humanity. 

t>> It is egheewtatens that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
cirele is almost incalculable. . 

0G™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of know i 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 
is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
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We present on this page two striking ew! 
affording as contrast, une a village 
Skulls at Halai, other the Royal Observa- 


tremes of 

locality first depicted was once visited by the 
celebrated African traveller and explorer, Dr. 
Livingston, and is at Halai, an island in the 
river Zambese, renowned as the burial-place of 
Sekote, a once — chief. On visiting the 
spot, he found his grave surrounded by seventy 
large el t’s tusks, and the graves of his 
relatives by thirty. The natives over whom 
Sekote bore sway, were among the most de- 
graded people of the African peninsula. Their 
most precious ornaments were the skulls of 
human beings. The doctor counted between 
fifty and sixty, mounted upon poles, in a single 

village. These ornaments were so eager! 
ae after, that strangers were often murdered, 
with the view of adding to their number. Some 
time previous to the doctor's visit, Sebitoané 
destroyed or banished these savages, and ren- 
dered the country equally safe to the nutives 
and to . Had this not been the case, 
he might have encountered a worse reception 
than had yet experienced. The Zambese 
River, above alluded to, is described by Dr. 
Livingston, who explored and made a chart of 
it, as strikingly interesting, and. he speaks of 
the Mosiotunya Falls as one of the most re- 
markable objects he saw in his journey, being, 
according to report, not less striking and sub- 
lime than those of Niagara. They are caused 
by the sudden contraction of the river to the 
breadth of about a thousand yards, where the 
ponderous mass of waters rushes through a 
narrow rent in the basaltic rock, of not more 
than twenty-five yards wide, and down a deep 
cleft, a little wider, into a basin about thirty 
in diameter, and about thirty-five yards 
eep. Into this narrow receptacle does the vast 
river precipitate itself. At the time when the 
doctor visited the falls, the Zambese flowed in 
its narrowest channel, its waters being at the 
lowest. The effects of the sudden contraction, 
and the rapid fall, formed a scene equally sub- 
lime and appalling. Not satisfied with the dis- 
tant view of the opening through its rocky bar- 
rier, and the sight of columns of vapor rising to 
the height of three or four hundred feet, and 
forming a spreading cloud which falls in 

rain, he e a native, expert and 

less, to paddle him down the river to an 
islet immediately above the fall. Amid the 
heaving, eddying, and fretting of its waters, 
apparently reluctant to approach the gorge and 
hurl themselves down the precipice, he stood on 


VILLAGE OF SKULLS, AT HALAI, ON THE ZAMBESE RIVER. 


idee Fallows, of Cam- 
bridge .) University, in 1820. . Fallows 
found the local ‘mischief 


case nearer to Cape Town, or any of the adja- 
cent villages. Here, then, the observatory was 
ay in -appo' apartments, with 
cssmmenaatien for the astronomer and two 
assistants. And here poor Mr. Fallows labored 
and died; here his successor, Mr. Henderson, 
made an immense number of observations, and 
deduced many important results; and here the 
it ardent astronomer, Mr. Maclear, has 

ived, and observed, and computed, and printed, 


Circle with which all observations of declination 
have hitherto been made. The engraving shows 
the situation of the observatory, with the Table 
Mountain in the distance, capped by the “ table- 
cloth” cloud. In the foreground appears a 
ump with shifting sails, planned ant erected 
y Professor P. Smyth, during his residence at 
the Cape. The artist has also introduced into 
the picture a sketch of one of the famous C: 
wagons, drawn by sixteen bullocks, fording 
shallow water in the foreground. Dr. Living- 


river overflows its banks for miles, and yet forces its increased 
waters through the same chasm into the same basin. Then thé 
columns of spray are visible, and the roar of the waters is heard 
at the distance of ten or twelve miles. After it passes this chasm, 
the river changes its course; it foams and raves along a narrow 
channel amid tree-covered hills, and then emerging from its con- 
finement, it spreads itself out again, and flows in a north and north- 


one point of the islet, looked over its edge into the foaming caul- 
dron below, marked the mad whirl of the waters, and viewed the 
grand scene in the very focus of the columns of vapor, and close 
to the sound of the deafening roar of the broken mass. Unique 
and magnificent as was the sight of the cataract in the eyes of the 
doctor, he heard and believed that the spectacle was tame in com- 
parison of that which it presents in the rainy season. Then the 


ston made many very im t observations at the Cape Town 
Observatory, which has already been enabled to perform an inesti- 
mable service to science. Dr. Livingston’s researches in Africa 
have brought to a oy new facts in relation to that strange 
country—facts gat with infinite difficulty and at great per- 
sonal peril, which have been received with doap interest by the 
civilized world. 


, THE ENGLISH ROYAL OBSERVATORY AT CAPE TOWN. 
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SKETCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. oi easterly direction, a broad and placid stream, 
tiie, till it reaches latitude 15° 37’ south.—The 
SSS 
————S=s Royal Observatory at Cape Town, the subject 
tor ex- SSS 
choosing the site OF & observatory was 
sand—sharp, cutting, silicious sand—rendered 
SSS SS lasting winds and whirlwinds of the never-end- 
ing storm which blows so unceasingly, even 
SS with clear skies, at that windiest corner of the 
LSS earth. With this object, he at last selected a 
SS = Cape Town, on low tract of land which 
4 connects the mountainous peninsula of Cape 
= = Town and Table Mountain with the main con- 
SSS: tinent. Here he fixed the observatory, on a 
. its into Cape Town, on one hand, or on 
| the o er the great ¢loud of white sand fying 
BS | = AN) along the plains of the flats, and 
The situation had, moreover, the advantages ot 
1 ‘3 only partially obstructed by mountains, and 
| that not to the extent that would have been the 
: 4 many additions, alterations, and improvements 
WAY py | oS i jane have been made from time to time, but none so 
\” important as that which we are about to 
Transit Circle in place of the former Mural 
{ 
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